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ELECTRIC  TYPEWRITER  COMPARISON  CHART 


AUTOMATIC  MARGINS 

Simple  one-hand, 
one-step  operation. 

SIGNAL  LIGHT 

Positive  visual  indication 
if  motor  is  ON  or  OFF. 

TOTAL  TABULATOR  CLEAR 

Clears  all  stops  Instantly 
without  moving  carriage. 

ERROR  CONTROL 

Simplifies  correction  of  errors 
and  line  justification. 

BOTTOM  MARGIN  INDICATOR 

Page  Gage  accurately 
indicates  bottom  margin. 

88  CHARACTER  KEYBOARD 

Standard  at 
no  extra  charge. 

KEYBOARD  SLOPE 
Key  top  slanted  to  fit 
natural  movements  of  fingers. 

ROLL-FREE  ACTION 
Releases  typebar  cams 
with  no  "scuffing"  action. 

SAFETY  COVER 

Motor  shuts  off  when  cover 

is  raised  to  change  ribbon. 

CUSHIONED  TOUCH 
Eliminates  jar  to  sensitive  finger 
tips  at  end  of  each  stroke. 

THE  WORLD'S  FASTEST 
ELECTRIC  TYPEWRITER 


t 


Do  as  other  teachers  have  done -Compare 
Smith-Corona’s  easy-to-teach  features 
with  any  other  electric  typewriter  made! 

Feature  for  feature,  point  for  point,  compare  the  Smith-Corona 
with  any  other  machine  on  the  market  today.  As  a  teacher,  you’ll 
see  why  the  Smith-Corona  is  not  just  equal . . .  but  superior  to  every 
other  brand!  Before  you  buy  an  electric  typewriter,  call  your  near¬ 
est  Smith-Corona  representative,  and  have  him  demonstrate  the 
many  exclusive  features  that  make  the  Smith-Corona  the  sturdiest, 
the  fastest,  and  the  easiest-to-teach  electric  office  typewriter  made! 

Smith-Corona  Electric 
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THIS  DEPARTMENT  is  not  restricted  to  the  problems  of  novices.  Even 
if  you’re  an  experienced  teacher,  you  no  doubt  have  problems  of  one  kind 
or  another.  Maybe  you’ve  been  living  with  an  essentially  impossible  situation 
for  a  long  time  and  have  adopted  a  resigned  attitude  toward  it.  Well,  perhaps 
some  of  our  other  readers  have  been  involved  in  very  similar  situations  and 
have  found  expedients  that,  for  one  reason  or  another,  haven’t  occurred  to 
you.  Why  not  send  in  your  problem  to  this  department?  Even  if  your 
fellow  teachers  can’t  come  up  with  a  clear-cut  solution,  they  may  be  able 
to  suggest  some  small  measures  that  will  help;  at  the  very  least,  you’ll 
feel  better  for  having  aired  your  feelings.  And  some  of  our  readers  have 
found  workable  solutions  through  the  Problem  Clinic. 

Whether  you  have  a  problem  or  a  suggested  solution  to  someone  else’s 
problem,  please  send  it  along  to  Problem  Clinic,  Business  Education  World, 
330  West  42  Street,  New  York  36,  N.  Y.  And  please  enclose  a  carbon 
copy  of  any  solution  you  may  submit.  (We’ll  retain  one  copy  for  our  printer 
and  forward  the  other  to  the  problem-setter.)  Your  entry  may  be  signed 
“Anonymous,”  but  we’ll  need  your  name  and  address  in  case  you  turn  out 
to  be  a  winner  of  one  of  our  prizes:  $25  and  $15  for  the  two  best  solutions 
submitted,  and  $10  and  $5  for  the  two  best  problems  submitted.  The  dead¬ 
line  for  the  current  contest  is  next  May  1. 


SEPTEMBER  PROBLEM 

7  am  the  only  business  teacher  in  a 
small  high  school  that  has  three  teach¬ 
ers  of  English,  each  teaching  other 
subjects  also.  I  myself  have  a  license 
to  teach  English  and  am  in  favor  of 
any  and  all  good  English  practices 
that  we  are  able  to  teach  to  our 
students. 

My  problem,  however,  is  one  of  a 
continual  controversy  between  the 
business  and  the  English  departments. 
The  English  department  does  not 
recognize  many  things  that  I  teach, 
and  students  are  told  in  their  English 
classes  that  many  ideas  I  have  stressed 
are  taboo.  For  instance,  the  English 
department  says  there  are  two  styles 
of  business  letters:  block  (which  we 
call  modified  block)  and  indented 
(which  we  teach  in  general  business 
for  use  with  longhand,  hut  no  longer 
teach  in  typewriting  in  order  to  save 
time) .  I  teach  the  strictly  blocked  style 
(which  they  refuse  to  admit  exists), 
as  well  as  the  many  variations  of 
modified  block  style  and  (imagine  the 
raised  eyebrows)  the  NOMA  simpli¬ 
fied  style.  They  teach  two  styles  of 
letter  punctuation,  closed  and  open 
(which  we  call  mixed);  they  do  not 
recognize  such  a  thing  as  our  much- 


used  open  punctuation.  My  students 
are  told  that  "cooperate”  must  be 
spelled  with  a  hyphen;  that  rarely 
does  a  comma  follow  a  prepositional 
phrase;  and  that  a  dash  is  rarely  used 
and  need  not  be  learned. 

My  shorthand,  typewriting,  general- 
business,  secretary's  books-indeed,  all 
my  business  text  and  reference  books 
—treat  these  matters  quite  differently, 
disagreeing  at  times  on  punctuation, 
hut  with  a  more  simplified  and  con¬ 
sistent  approach.  For  instance,  the 
word  "cooperate”  may  or  may  not  be 
icritten  with  a  hyphen;  and  I  justify 
the  use  of  commas  after  prepositional 
phrases  by  sttggesting  that  when  a 
natural  pause  occurs,  a  comma  may 
be  inserted.  Some  students  in  my 
shorthand  classes  have  learned  through 
workbook  drills  what  prepositional 
phrases  are;  and  for  the  first  time  they 
have  understood  adverbial  clauses  by 
referring  to  them  as  "as  clauses”  and 
"if  clauses.”  Yet  I  feel  sorry  for  them 
when  their  themes  are  graded  down 
for  punctuation  that  appears  after 
prepositional  phrases— as  our  short¬ 
hand  book  almost  consistently  does; 
and  my  heart  went  out  to  the  girl  who 
was  sharply  admonished  when  she  let 
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Staneara^  ii  tha  mackiaa  way  ia 
shartkaa«l.  Wanlt  ara  writlaa  by 
saund,  ia  plaia  latllth  lattari,  ar 
caaibiaatiaa  af  lattara.  Thata  Rriatad 
aatat  aavar  gat  "caM." 

Yau  caa  raad  tha  actual  Staaagragh 
aatat  balaw.  Jutt  raati  acratf>aaa 
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TODAY,  learn  more  about  Stenograph — the 
modern  shorthand  that  students  enjoy  and 
the  skill  that  insures  their  future. 

You'll  fiad  taaching  Staaegroph  is 
fastar,  much  mora  aajoyobia,  too. 
Plaota  uta  coupon  now  for  datoils 
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DO  YOU  DREAD 
BIACKBOARD 


WORK? 
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TRY  THf  lASY, 
DUSTLiSS  WAY  OF 
BLACKBOARD  WRITING 


NEW  HANO-filENIC,  tiN  uitOMitic  »m- 
cil  that  MM  any  ttaiWarU  chalk,  cndt 

tarwar  aMtay  chalk  <Mt  aa  yavr  haaUi 

aaU  clathM.  Na  aiara  racailiai  fraai 
flaaaraaHi  tcratchlai  aa  baafU,  Kraach- 

iai  ar  cnHahliaa  chalk.  Scientifically  hal- 

aacaU,  fiti  hanU  Ilka  a  fountain  pan  .  .  . 

chaft  wfitiaa  ar  Uraarinp  bacamM  a  taioath 

plaawra.  At  a  path  of  a  button  chalk 
ifttit .  .  .  ar  ratracti.  Hand  navar  tauchat 

chak  duriap  pm,  navar  pats  driad  up  or 

affacted  by  allow  la  chalk.  It'*  tha  moat 

malcanw  pift  you  cauld  piva  a  fallow- 

taacharl 
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STOF  CHALK  WASH 

Bacauia  HANO-GICNIC  holds  firmly  chalk  m  abort  aa 
VSi"  and  prawats  braakapt,  it  allowa  tha  comfartabM 
uaa  of  95%  of  tha  chalk  laapth.  Compare  with  aniy 
45%  actually  Mad  without  it  I 
STUMY  METAl  CONSTRUCTION  far  lonp  raliabla 
aarvica.  1  YR.  WRITTEN  GUARANTEE.  Jowal-lika  22-K 
paid  platad  cap  contrasts  beautifully  with  onyx-blKk 
barrel.  Distinctive  to  use,  thouphtful  to  pival  FREE 
TRIAL  OFFER:  Sand  $2  for  ana  (only  S5  for  sat  of  3). 
FoataH  ftM.  No  COD’S.  Enjoy  HAND-GIENIC  for  10 
days,  shew  It  to  ether  teachers.  If  not  daliphtad,  return 
lor  full  refund.  Same-day  s'lipment.  Ask  tar  puantity 
discount  and  TEACHER-REPRESENTATIVE  Plan.  It’s 
net  sold  in  stares.  ORDER  TODAY. 
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Filing 
Problems 
In  Your 
Business? 


Than  gal  tha  naw  R-Kiva  Fila— lightwaight, 
portobla,  with  many  usas  in  office 
and  home.  Either  latter  or  legal  site 

folders  fit  in  this  ana  fila.  Strong, 
corrugated  fibre  boord  with  handy  "tote" 
openings  front,  side  and  rear  for 
easy  handling.  Raod-at-o-glanca  index 
area.  Attractive,  foda-proof  finish. 


an  a>M  an 


Write  For  Additianof  Information 

BANKERS  BOX  CO.,  Dept.  BE-1 

2607  North  2Sth  Ava.  Franklin  Park,  III. 


the  term  “if  clause”  slip  out  in  English 
class.  When  the  shorthand  students 
promptly  came  to  her  defense,  they 
were  told,  “But  this  is  English,  not 
shorthand.” 

I  have  bought  and  studied  the  Eng¬ 
lish  texts,  remarking  to  my  students 
that  texts  do  not  always  agree  but 
that  I  will  not  mark  them  wrong  on 
things  their  English  books  teach,  that 
either  way  is  correct  so  far  as  I  am 
concerned.  Not  so,  however,  from  the 
English  department.  I  have  typed  the 
rules  of  punctuation  from  our  short¬ 
hand  hook  and  have  presented  them 
to  the  English  teachers.  I  have  asked 
them  to  view  my  text,  remarking  that 
while  we  vary  .somewhat,  our  rules  are 
essentially  the  same.  (To  date,  not 
one  has  ever  asked  for  my  texts.) 
They  smile  sympathetically,  agreeing 
that  we  may  vary,  and  continue  to 
count  wrong  the  slightest  deviation 
from  their  texts. 

To  my  students,  1  remark  that  ver¬ 
satility  and  adaptability,  as  well  as 
tact,  are  qualities  they  must  develop; 
that  a  rose  by  any  other  name  would 
.smell  as  sweet,  in  referring  to  the  dif¬ 
ference  in  names  given  open  punctu¬ 
ation,  block  .style,  etc.  I  give  in  gladly, 
thinking  that  .something  is  better  than 
nothing,  and  that  if  our  controversy 
has  serv^ed  no  other  purpose,  it  has 
certainly  made  my  students  aware 
that  such  things  as  ndes  of  punctua¬ 
tion  ami  letter  .styles  do  exist. 

My  main  concern  is  that  things  I 
teach  in  all  .sincerity  are  not  recog¬ 
nized,  and  1  fear  that  .students  .suffer 
as  a  residt.  We  are  all  losers  in  this 
re.spect.  Yet,  if  I  will  altvays  give  in, 
will  my  department  lose  its  prestige? 
And  do  1  become  wishu-wa.shy  be¬ 
cause  I  invariably  .say,  “There  is  more 
than  one  way,  and  I  .shall  accept  either 
way?” 

1  .should  like  to  read  the  reactions 
of  other  business  teachers  to  this 
problem  within  our  schools  and  their 
treatments  of  H. 

—Anonymous 

Suggested  Solution 

Dear  Anonymous: 

When  you  say,  “Tlierc  is  more  than 
one  way,"  you  are  certainly  not  be¬ 
coming  wishy-washy.  Eminent  busi¬ 
nessmen,  learned  editors,  and  the  most 
scholarly  dictionary  makers  all  agree 
with  you.  English  is  a  changing  lan¬ 
guage;  it  has  many,  many  variations. 

But  to  your  students  you  needn't 
continue  to  say,  “and  I  shall  accept 


either  way.”  Businessmen  don't;  edi¬ 
tors  don't;  dictionary  makers  don't. 
They  state  what  they  prefer  and 
what  they’ll  have. 

Your  students  must  go  from  one 
teacher  to  another.  They  must  learn 
to  adapt  and  to  please  both  English 
teacher  and  business  teacher.  Likely, 
when  they  are  graduated,  they  will 
go  from  one  boss  to  another.  One  will 
want  closed  punctuation  with  lots  of 
commas,  and  another  will  want  open 
punctuation  with  commas  cut  to  the 
minimum. 

Don't  be  hesitant  to  tell  students 
to  do  things  your  way.  Sometimes  the 
best  writers  omit  commas  after  intro¬ 
ductory  clauses  and  after  ‘if  and 
“as”  clauses  and  will  omit  commas  in 
short  compound  sentences.  However, 

I  go  on  merrily  insisting  upon  commas 
in  all  Compound  sentences,  after  all 
introductory  “if'  and  “as”  clauses,  al¬ 
ways  before  the  “and”  in  a  series.  I 
tell  my  students  that  I  want  to  be 
sure  that  they  understand  and  recog¬ 
nize  the  places  for  commas.  When 
they  l>ecome  mature  writers,  they  can 
do  otherwi.se. 

I  do  like  your  telling  your  students 
that  “versatility  and  adaptability,  as 
well  as  tact,  are  qualities  they  must 
develop.”  This  is  an  excellent  point 
for  you  to  make  to  them.  How  teach¬ 
ers  bristle  upon  hearing,  "But  the 
teacher  last  year  told  us - .”  Stu¬ 

dents  who  learn  that  this  isn't  a  good 
way  to  handle  teachers  are  learning 
also  that  this  isn't  a  good  way  to 
handle  older  people  in  general 
—bosses,  too.  When  they  begin  work¬ 
ing,  if  the  boss  wants  “cooperate” 
spelled  with  a  hyphen,  they’ll  type 
it  for  him  that  way.  And  if  he  wants 
dashes,  they’ll  give  him  dashes— with¬ 
out  quoting  their  old  English  teacher 
to  him. 

This  business  of  adapting  to  the 
situation  is  really  important.  Maybe 
it  would  be  easiei  to  have  the  Eng¬ 
lish  department  and  the  business  de¬ 
partment  agree  on  set  rules.  But  the 
rules  couldn’t  last.  Usage  changes.  The 
personnel  of  the  teaching  force  chang¬ 
es.  It  wouldn’t  be  good  for  students 
to  become  rigid  in  their  thinking 
nlmut  rules  in  English. 

You  needn’t  fear— things  that  you 
teach  in  all  sincerity  are  recognized. 
You’ll  be  meeting  former  students  in 
the  years  to  come  who  will  say,  "I 
certainly  learned  my  English  in  your 
business  class.  Miss  Anonymous." 
Phoebe  Watt 
Lodi  Union  High  School 
Lodi,  California 
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Photographed  profeiaionally  in  Hollywood. 
Coniitts  of  80  double-iize  frames,  showing  how 
typewriter  an  may  be  developed  from  simple 
border  designs  and  ornaments,  through  letter¬ 
ing.'  monograms,  cut-wul  designs,  samplers, 
portrails,  and  scenes.  May  be  used  in  classroom 
instruction  or  shown  at  commercial  club  meet¬ 
ings,  etc.  Manual  included.  School  price.  $4.50. 


FILMSTRIP 


"Adytniunt  in  Typewriter  Art" 


A  Visual  Aid  in 
Teaching  or  Demonstrating 


- Stop  Watches  @  $14.95 

- -  Intervol  Timers  ®  $9.95 

- Diol-A-Grodes  (Qi  $1.00 

— ■TypInCroders  ®  $1.00  .... 

- Diol-A-Rata  9  $1.00  . 

- —  filmstrips  ®  $4.50  .  . 

——Type  Mystery  Booklets  <3/  $0.50 

(Vol.  1 _ Vol.  3 - Vol.  3 - ) 


Name 


5chool 

City  I  State 


TEACHING  AIDS 


TYPING  &  SHORTHAND 
TEACHERS 


14,439  SCHOOLS  ARE  NOW  USING 
THIS  PROVEN  MOTIVATING  DEVICE! 
Unique — Fascinating — Stimulating 


Available  in  Three 
Different  Volumes  at 
Only  50  Cents  Each 

Typing  teachers  everywhere  have  gone  overboard  in  their 
praises  of  these  little  booklets,  which  contain  line-by-line 
instructions  for  making  a  variety  of  designs  on  the  type¬ 
writer.  Among  the  three  volumes  will  be  found  designs 
suitable  for  Christmas,  Easter,  Halloween,  and  a  variety 
of  other  designs  your  students  will  enjoy  working  out.  Used 
in  many  ways  to  enliven  typing  classes,  such  as; 

•  Noon-hour  and  rainy-day  typing 

•  Pre-holiday  typing 
a  Class  projects 

a  Bulletin-board  display  material 

Volume  1  contains  18  games;  Volume  2  contains  13  games; 
Volume  3  contains  17  games.  Worth  much  more  than  the 
extremely  low  price  of  SO  cents  for  each  volume. 


TO  HELP  YOU  DICTATE 
AT  THE  RATE  DESIRED 
WITHOUT  COMPUTATION 
Uta  TMt  Ttaehlng  AU — Only  If 
Forget  about  mathematical  computa¬ 
tion;  uie  thii  handy  dictation  com¬ 
puter.  Juit  rotate  the  disk  to  that  the 
arrow  points  to  the  dictation  rate 
wanted  (60.  70,  80,  90,  100.  110,  or 
120  warn).  The  numbers  in  the  little 
windows  show  the  exact  seconds  at 
which  each  20-word  unit  of  dictation 
should  end.  (If  you  wish,  you  may 
get  this  computer  free  with  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  the  stop  watch  described 
elsewhere  on  this  page.) 


THIS  STOP  WATCH  WILL 
HELP  YOUR  STUDENTS  BUILD 
MARKETABLE  SPEED  IN 
SHORTHAND  AND  TYPING 

Now  only  $14.9$  ^1^ 

(rogulorly  $21.7$)  ^ 

Seven- Jewel 
Precision 

Stop  Watch  iff cQ  ^  if  f:  10  \\ 


TO  GRADE  TIMED  WRITINGS 


A  seven-jewel  lB«  il\  fil 

strument  at  a  on*.  VI  2^' Ml 

Jewel  price!  Ihish-  m  ^ 

button.  sweep-seo>  jm/ 

ond  Umer.  Long  ^ 

hand  registers  sec- 

onds,  small  hand 

registers  minutes. 

Plus  30-minute  center  register.  Pressure  on 
the  crown  registers  start,  stop,  and  start 
again.  Pressure  on  the  side  pin  brings  both 
hands  back  to  zero. 

FREE  WITH  THE  PURCHASE  OF 
THE  STOP  WATCH: 

Dial-A-Rate — the  handy  dictation  computer 
designed  by  Julius  Nelson.  Now  you  can 
forget  about  mathematical  computation  and 
simply  dial  your  rate  of  dictation  speed:  60, 
70,  80.  90.  100,  110,  120  warn. 


The  interval  Timer 
with  the  EXTRA-LOUD  Bell 
School  priced  at  only  $9.95 


No  more  time-consuming  “retakes”  for  the 
people  in  the  rear  of  the  class  with  this 
timer  that  means  bustnessi  Pastel-green 
enameled,  metal  finish.  Distinct  black  num¬ 
erals  and  hands  on  silvered  dial  for  sharp 
visibility.  Four  inches  high  on  a  four-inch 
base.  This  fine  import  should  be  standard 
equipment  in  every  well-run  classroom.  List. 
$12.00.  School  price,  $9.95. 


The  Dial-A-Orade  removes  guesswork 
and  headaches  in  grading  timed  writ¬ 
ings — and  saves  time  in  the  process. 
Can  be  used  for  both  the  letter  or 
per  cent  grading  systems.  Gives  grades 
for  5-  and  10-minute  writings  for  both 
1st-  and  2nd-year  students.  Auto¬ 
matically  combines  speed  and  ac¬ 
curacy  factors  and  computes  a  fair 
grade  in  seconds.  No  need  to  figure 
net  words  a  minute;  iust  line  up  Ar¬ 
rows  and  grade  Is  visible.  Priced  at 
only  $1. 


TO  GRADE  ALL 
KINDS  OF  TYPING 

^  n»:3iaB 

•ifUilW' 


ri^ 

i 

The  TypinGrader  is  an  extremely 
handy  grading  device  designed  to 
save  the  typing  teacher  many  hours 
of  work.  Gives  grades  (or  Ist-  and 
2nd-year  students  (or  the  following: 

1- ,  2-.  and  3-minute  timed  writings, 
tabulations;  letters;  paragraphs;  budg¬ 
ets,  or  units  of  work.  Can  be  used 
(or  both  the  letter  or  par  cent  grad¬ 
ing  systems.  Printed  on  both  aides  of 
sturdy.  plastic-coated  cardboard, 
which  is  both  dirt  resistant  and  wa  er 
resistant.  Pre-punched  to  fit  both 

2- ring  and  3-ring  notebooks.  A 
“must"  (or  all  typing  teachers— 
and  yet  it  costs  only  $1. 
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for  teaching? 

...  for  business? 


To  these,  the  new  Royal  Standard  adds  inno¬ 
vations  like  Twin-Paki^,  the  quick-change 
ribbon  that  helps  speed  ribbon  change  in  the 
classroom,  and  finger-balanced  touch  which  al¬ 
lows  lighter  stroking  on  the  shorter  finger  keys. 
For  these  reasons  and  many  others,  it’s  easier 
to  teach,  easier  to  learn,  with  a  modem  Royal 
Standard.  Call  your  Royal  Representative 
for  a  free  demonstration  and  trial  in  your  own 
classroom  or  school  office. 


Schools  and  businesses  use  more  Royal  Standard 
Typewriters  than  any  other  make.  The  rea¬ 
sons  for  this  are  sound. 

Royal  ruggedness  is  a  legend.  They  just 
plain  spend  less  time  in  the  repair  shop.  Small 
wonder  that  they  bring  the  highest  prices  in 
the  used-machine  market. 

Features  like  famous  Magic  Margin  have  al¬ 
ways  marked  Royal  as  a  pioneer  in  typewriter 
advancements  and  design  improvements. 


standard 

Prcxiuct  of  Royal  McBee  Corporation. 
World’s  Largest  Manufacturer  of  Typewriters. 


THERE  ARE  MORE  ROYAL  TYPEWRITERS  IN  SCHOOL  AND  OFFICE  USE  THAN  ANY  OTHER  MAKE 
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Th  is  Firm  Hired  New  Personnel 
Before  Moving  Its  Headquarters 


Girls,  does  k 
rob  your  letters 


How  Hagan  Chemicals  solved  a  problem 
by  advance  recruiting  in  local  high  schools 


Hagan  chemicals  &  Controls,  Inc., 
Pittsburgh,  had  no  clerical  per¬ 
sonnel  problems  when  the  firm  moved 
to  its  new  suburban  headquarters 
building  and  research  center  in  Rob¬ 
inson  Township  last  July. 

A  unique,  and  very  successful,  re¬ 
cruiting  program  worked  out  with 
high  schools  in  the  Parkway  West 
area  was  the  reason.  Five  area 
schools  provided  Hagan  with  23  top- 
notch  secretarial  candidates— all  cur¬ 
rently  on  the  Hagan  payroll. 

The  unusual  program  got  under¬ 
way  last  March,  when  Hagan’s  per¬ 
sonnel  director,  R.  C.  Cibella,  and 
his  assistant,  R.  G.  Wessel,  visited 
Grafton,  Carnegie,  Moon,  Montour 
Joint,  and  West  Allegheny  high 
schools.  The  two  men  spoke  to  gen¬ 
eral  assemblies,  senior  business 
classes,  and  interested  groups  of 
senior  girls.  On  each  occasion,  their 
topic  was  Hagan  Chemicals  fir  Con¬ 
trols,  Inc.,  and  what  it  offered  the 
high  school  graduate.  The  result  was 
nearly  200  applications. 

In  April,  Hagan  personnel  revisited 
the  five  schools,  this  time  to  inter¬ 
view  and  test  93  applicants.  Of  the 
93,  forty  were  invited  to  the  com¬ 
pany’s  downtown  headquarters  for 
final  interviews.  On  the  basis  of  these 
interviews,  as  well  as  test  results  and 
recommendations  frcm  school  faculty 
members,  23  girls  were  tentatively 
hired  in  May. 

On  June  9,  the  girls  started  an 
intensive  one-week  office-training 
course,  sponsored  by  Hagan,  at  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Business  Training  College.  Be¬ 
sides  the  usual  brush-up  courses  in 
typing,  grammar,  English  usage,  and 
use  of  business  machines,  the  follow¬ 
ing  company  subjects  were  included 
in  the  curriculum:  history  of  Hagan; 
its  products;  location  of  headquarters, 
district  and  foreign  offices;  plants; 
pension  and  profit-sharing  benefits; 
technical  terminology;  office  eti¬ 
quette;  and  office  techniques  and 


then  rush  out  and 
get  an  A.W.FABER 


AS"  PART  of  a  clerical  training  pro¬ 
gram,  R.  G.  Wessel,  assistant  per¬ 
sonnel  director  of  Hagan  Chemicals 
&  Controls,  Inc.,  Pittsburgh,  acquaints 
Phyllis  Bongartz  with  part  of  the  firm's 
filing  system. 
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SLOPPY  STRIKEOVERS 

make  bosses  see  red. 

EYE  APPEAL  in  a  letter 
makes  the  same  bosses 
beam  with  happiness. 

If  you  are  still  plagued 
with  S.S.  do  yourself  a 
favor.  Discard  your 
bulky  eraser  and  get  an 
A.W.Faber  EraserStik 
—that  slim,  trim,  white- 
polished  pencil-shaped 
beauty  that  gives  you  the 
right  point  to  do  a  clean 
erasing  job.  It  whisks 
away  one  letter  without 
smearing  the  whole  word. 
With  EraserStik  you 
erase  without  §  trace. 

Want  to  be  the  apple 
of  your  boss-man's  eye? 
Then  get  EraserStik 
—today. 


services.  One  unusual  course  empha¬ 
sized  Hagan  officers  and  department 
heads. 

As  Mr.  Cibella  points  out,  the 
program  has  been  successful  in  many 
ways.  : 

“First  of  'all,  we’ve  short-circuited 
any  personnel  turnover  problems  that 
might  have  arisen  during  or  after 
our  shift  to  tlie  Parkway,”  he  ex¬ 
plains.  “But  more  importantly,  we 
managed  to  get  that  critical  ‘break¬ 
ing  in’  period  under  control.  It  takes 
the  average  clerk-typist  from  two  to 
three  months  to  become  acclimated. 
These  girls  were  ready  to  step  in 
and  go  to  work.  They  had  a  pretty 
good  idea  of  what  they  were  doing 
and  why. 

“Besides  that,  these  23  girls  were 
screened  from  some  200  applicants. 
They  were  all  excellent  prospects.” 

Since  the  program  got  underway, 
each  of  the  23  girls-all  originally  hired 
“in  excess  of  staff’— has  been  assigned 
to  a  permanent  position.  The  new  girls 
are  now  considered  equal  to  employees 
with  a  year  or  more  of  experience  who 
had  no  training  program. 


Which  point  do  you  proforf 

Sharp,  Medium  or  Average,  Thin  or 
Ulunt.  EraserStik  given  you  your 
choice.  Point  with  a  mechanical  or  hand 
pencil  nharitener. 
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SUZY’S  CHOOSEY  (She's  trained  on  Burroughs  machines) 


And  why  not?  After  all,  her  school  was  pretty  choosey, 
too,  when  it  was  deciding  what  office  machines  to  use 
for  student  training! 

Here  are  the  reasons  why  Suzy  can  be  choosey  and  why 
Suzy’s  school  chose  BURROUGHS  machines: 

•  The  supply  of  Burroughs  operators  always  seems  to 
run  behind  the  demand  for  them.  Not  because  there 
are  so  few  Burroughs  operators,  but  because  they 
are  snapped  up  so  fast  to  handle  the  thousands  of 
BurrougM  machines  business  buys  each  year. 

•  When  automation  comes.  Burroughs  operators  will 
be  able  to  grow  right  into  it,  thanks  to  the  basic 
knowledge  gained  from  their  Burroughs  machine 
training.  (The  Sensimatic,  for  instance,  is  an  impor¬ 
tant  part  of  the  ever  more  prevalent  automatic  data 
processing  systems.) 

•  Machine  operation  is  automatic,  uncomplicated; 
students  learn  easily,  rapidly,  thoroughly. 

•  Machine  maintenance  is  quickly  available  through¬ 
out  the  country.  And— it’s  economical! 

•  Burroughs  offers  teaching  aids,  too.  Teachers  find 
Burroughs’  free,  practical  teaching  aids  and  realistic 
instruction  courses  a  great  help. 

When  your  school  thinks  of  installing  office  machines, 
don’t  forget  to  take  into  account  all  these  advantages 
offered  by  Burroughs.  Just  send  in  the  coupon  at  the 
right  for  the  complete  story.  Burrousiw— tii 


Caleulalor — dettloiM  high  degree  Sentimaiie  aeeounling  machine — 

o/  ekiU  and  aeeuraeg.  with  jtraetiee  maieriale  far  potting. 

Conntt  for  Burroughi  popular  adding  and  billing 
maehinet  help  detelop  student  aeeuraep  and  speed. 


•A  Biirroiaglns 
Corporation 

'NEW  DIMENSIONS  j  in  eUetrunieg  and  data  processing  systems' 


•UmiOUaMS  COIIMIIATION,  tURROUCHS  DIVISION.  DETROIT  U.  MICHIGAN 


PUa$e  tnd  me  eomplete  information  on  Burroughe  equipment  for  teaehing 
purpooee. 

Bc-ies 

_  ,,  ■  _■  _ 

fowTiow  _ _ RmiTvnoN  * 

STtcn _  _  _ _ 

OTT  -  .  _  lONC  STATI _ 
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TYPIN’, 
and  ’Rithmetic 

JOHN  L.  ROWE 

University  of  North  Dakota.  Grand  Forks 


Part  1:  BACKGROUND  OF  THE  EXPERIMENT 


Last  summer,  an  educational  experiment  in 
teaching  touch  typewriting  to  promote  the 
learning  process  for  early  elementary  students  was 
conducted  for  a  period  of  eight  weeks— June  17 
through  August  9— at  the  University  of  North 
Dakota,  Grand  Forks.  A  class  of  24  third  and  fourth 
graders  (twelve  from  each  grade— six  boys  and  six 
girls)  attended  a  one-hour  typing  class  five  days 
each  week.  They  practiced  typing  for  a  25-minute 
period,  relaxed  for  a  10-minute  milk  break,  then 
resumed  instruction  for  another  25-minute  period. 

The  results  of  this  experiment  might  well  be 
termed  unique.  All  concerned  with  this  first  experi¬ 
ment  in  teaching  electric  portable  typewriting  sin¬ 
cerely  believe  that  the  results  may  effect  the 
acceptance  of  a  new  conctfpt  in  promoting  the 
learning  process. 

Background  of  Experimont 

It  was  my  privilege  to  conduct  this  experiment. 
Working  with  this  elementary  typewriting  group 
has  certainly  been  the  most  challenging  and  inspira¬ 
tional  exp)erience  of  my  teaching  career.  Third-  and 
fourth-grade  students  are  indeed  as  alert  as  high 
school,  college,  or  graduate  students— if  not  more 
so.  They  follow  directions  exceptionally  well.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  they  have  remarkable  memories;  my  stu¬ 
dents  were  able  to  remember  the  most  minute 
directions  weeks  later,  even  when  the  directions  had 
been  given  at  the  close  of  the  period  while  the  bell 


was  ringing.  I  am  grateful  for  having  been  reminded 
of  the  special  capabilities  of  younger  children. 

Certain  aspects  of  my  own  background  and  ex¬ 
perience  provide  an  insight  into  the  development 
of  this  professionally  and  personally  rewarding  edu¬ 
cational  project.  About  a  decade  ago,  it  was  my 
privilege  to  teach  the  first  class  in  electric  typing 
to  high  school  students  beginning  the  study  of 
typewriting.  This  original  experimental  class,  using 
offic'e  electrics,  was  described  in  a  series  of  articles 
that  appeared  in  Business  Education  Wobld  in 
November  and  December,  1950,  and  in  February, 
1951.  The  results  of  this  first  office-electric  type¬ 
writing  class  suggested  that  such  instruction  is 
worth  while  for  high  school  beginners.  This  experi¬ 
mental  project,  and  others  that  soon  followed, 
proved  that  it  is  easy  to  teach  and  leani  typewriting 
on  electrics,  and  that  many  of  the  persistent  prob¬ 
lems  of  manual  typewriting  learning  and  instruction 
vanish  when  keys  are  activated  electrically. 

Also,  earlier  experience  in  teaching  typewriting 
(on  manual  machines)  to  fifth  graders  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Florida  Demonstration  School  (during  the 
Slimmer  of  1944)  convinced  me  of  certain  limita¬ 
tions  associated  with  manual  machines  for  this  age 
group.  I  was  not  satisfied  with  the  results  of  this 
experiment.  By  the  time  it  was  over,  I  had  con¬ 
cluded  that  the  heavy  stroke  associated  with  the 
manual  typewriter  was  not  conducive  to  enabling 
youngsters  at  this  age  level  to  acquire  a  usable 


An  experiment  in  teaching  portable  electric  typing  to  third-  and  fourth-graders 


THE  PEOPLE  involved  in  the  experiment:  the  class,  the  assistants,  and  Dr.  Rowe. 


READIN^  TYPING  AND  ARITHMETIC  (continued) 


skill  in  touch  typing.  They  lacked  physical  control  and 
co-ordination  in  the  degree  that  is  necessary  to  activate 
the  keys  on  a  manual  typewriter  effectively.  Many  early 
elementary  school  students  can  type  to  a  degree  on  manual 
machines  by  using  a  modified  “hunt-and-peck”  system; 
however,  with  few  exceptions,  they  lack  the  necessary 
co-ordination  and  finger  strength  to  type  by  touch. 

After  conducting  the  first  electric  typewriting  class  at 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  I  anticipated  the 
time  when  a  similar  study  could  be  projected  with 
elementary  school  students.  I  had  one  reservation  about 
using  the  standard  office  electric  typewriter— I  felt  that 
the  standard  keyboard  of  the  machine  was  probably  too 
large  for  little  hands  to  cope  with.  I  much  preferred  to 
teach  these  youngsters  on  a  more  compact  keyboard,  the 
kind  found  on  a  portable  typewriter.  Then,  too,  I  thought 
that  the  automatic  electric  carriage  return  on  a  standard 
office  electric  might  be  unduly  startling  to  the  third-  and 


fourth-grader  in  the  initial  learning  stages.  (This  is  largely 
supposition,  however;  when  an  electric  portable  with  an 
electric  carriage-return  key  makes  its  appearance,  I  will 
attempt  to  determine  whether  the  key  is  an  asset  or  a 
liability  to  the  learner.) 

Obtaining  a  Financial  Grant 

I  went  to  officials  of  the  Smith-Corona  Marchant  Com¬ 
pany  in  Syracuse,  New  York— the  only  company  manu¬ 
facturing  an  electric  portable  typewriter— and  personally 
presented  them  with  a  prospectus  summarizing  the  pos¬ 
sible  outcomes  of  an  electric  typing  experiment  involving 
third-  and  fourth-grade  students.  Included  in  the  prospec¬ 
tus  were  ( 1 )  the  basic  assumptions  underlying  the  study, 
(2)  planned  administrative  and  instructional  procedure, 
and  (3)  a  breakdown  of  the  financial  requirements  for 
c-onducting  the  study. 

The  prospectus  was  favorably  received,  and  a  grant  of 
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$4,000  (the  amount  requested)  was  given  to  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  North  Dakota  Graduate  School  to  facilitate  the 
experiment.  In  addition  to  the  financial  grant,  typewriters 
were  provided  for  each  student  participating  in  the 
experiment  for  the  eight-week  summer  session. 

Why  Electric  Portables? 

Twenty  years  of  formal  training  in  piano,  starting  at 
age  seven,  provided  me  with  a  background  for  analyzing 
the  type  of  stroking  procedure  necessary  to  activate  the 
electric  keyboard.  The  type  of  finger  action  used  in  play¬ 
ing  the  piano  is  a  forearm^  rotational  stroke  that  requires 
very  little  physical  energy  on  the  part  of  the  player.  It 
is  not  the  type  of  ballistic  stroke  used  on  a  manual  machine; 
it  is  a  miniature  finger-initiated  stroke. 

Piano  teachers  suggest  that  aspiring  pianists  begin  their 
formal  training  very  early  in  life.  In  fact,  many  piano 
teachers  recommend  that  children  start  piano  lessons  when 
they  begin  formal  schooling.  If  one  could  learn  to  play 
the  piano  at  an  early  age,  one  certainly  could  learn  to 
typewrite  at  the  same  age,  provided  the  stroke  employed 
was  similar  to  that  used  in  playing  the  piano.  An  electric 
typewriter  requires  about  the  same  type  of  stroke  for  key 
activation  as  one  would  use  in  playing  the  piano— a  fore¬ 
arm  rotational  stroke  requiring  very  little  physical  energy 
or  co-ordination. 


The  basic  thesis  of  the  experinjental  study  rests  on 
the  assumption  that,  if  the  strokes  used  on  the  piano  and 
on  the  electric  typewriter  are  essentially  the  same  and 
aspiring  pianists  profit  from  practice  at  a  comparatively 
early  age,  then  one  could  learn  to  type  at  a  much  earlier 
age  than  is  customary. 

Objectives  of  the  Experiment 

The  experiment  was  designed  to  determine  whether 
two  major  objectives  could  be  attained; 

1.  Could  youngsters  at  the  third-  and  fourth-grade 
levels  learn  to  typewrite  hy  touch?  There  have  been  many 
experiments  in  manual  typewriting  with  youngsters  in 
this  age  group;  the  touch  typewriting  results  have,  in 
general,  been  negative.  As  we  know,  however,  the  stroke 
on  the  electric  typewriter  is  vastly  different  from  that 
used  on  the  manual  machine. 

2.  Could  typewriting  be  used  to  promote  the  total 
learning  process?  Would  the  students’  reading  compre¬ 
hension,  vocabulary,  punctuation,  spelling,  capitalization, 
and  word  sense  improve  through  the  study  of  typewriting? 
The  subject  matter  of  typewriting  concerns  itself  with 
words,  words,  and  more  words.  It  would  seem,  therefore, 
that  the  typewriting  class  would  be  an  ideal  place  to 
teach  these  important  facets  of  learning  in  order  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  total  learning  process.  (Continued  on  next  page) 
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DR.  ROWE  explains  machine  parts  to  one  of  the 
youngsters. 


REAMN',  TYPIN',  'RITHMniC  (c*iiHnw«d) 

Experimental  and  Control  Groups 

In  order  to  arrive  at  reliable  results,  it  was  necessary 
to  have  two  groups  of  youngsters,  an  experimental  group 
and  a  control  group.  Each  of  our  two  groups  consisted 
of  24  children  in  the  third  and  fourth  grades.  The  experi¬ 
mental  group  studied  typewriting  for  40  djiys  (five  days 
a  week  for  eight  weeks),  .50  minutes  a  day  (two  2.5- 
minute  sessions  separated  hy  a  10-minute  milk  break). 
The  control  group  consisted  of  students  not  taking  type¬ 
writing.  The  two  groups  were  similarly  matched  as  to 
intellectual  ability,  longhand  writing  speeds,  motor  dex¬ 
terity,  and  achievement  in  the  various  phases  of  the 
learning  process.  While  the  experimental  group  studied 
typewriting,  the  control  group  simply  pursued  the  normal 
activities  of  youngsters  during  a  summer-vacation  period. 

Immediately  before  and  after  the  study,  both  groups 
were  given  standardized,  valid,  and  reliable  tests,  which 
were  used  as  a  basis  for  a  comparison  of  the  two  groups 
relative  to  growth  in  the  learning  process  and  in  the 
ability  to  typewrite. 

The  students  were  selected  from  the  Grand  Forks  pub¬ 
lic  and  parochial  elementary  schools.  The  administrative 
officers  of  these  schools  were  very  interested  in  this  ex¬ 
periment;  for  this  reason,  it  was  deemed  advi.sable  to 
have  every  elementary  schcxil  represented  in  the  group. 
Arnold  Bakke,  the  principal  of  one  of  our  larger  elemen¬ 
tary  schools,  symbolizetl  the  local  school  co-operation 
extended  to  the  University  in  this  project  by  serving  as 
administrative  assistant  for  the  experiment. 

A  pre-announcement  of  the  experiment  was  widely 
circulated  through  the  press  in  the  Northwest.  To  ilhis- 


trate  the  widespread  interest  in  the  project:  several  hun¬ 
dred  students  applied  for  the  course;  they  were  most 
willing  to  give  up  their  summer  vacation  to  participate 
in  the  experiment.  In  fact,  many  parents  from  distances 
up  to  fifty  miles  from  Grand  Forks  oflFered  to  provide 
commuting  arrangements  so  that  their  children  might 
participate  in  the  experiment.  The  exceptional  interest 
shown  by  parents  is  significant;  it  indicates  their  obvious 
c“onceni  with  typewriting  as  a  tool  of  literacy  and  learn¬ 
ing.  When  a  report  of  this  experiment  appeared  in  the 
press  recently,  I  received  thousands  of  letters  from  parents 
inquiring  about  ways  and  means  of  providing  typing 
instruction  for  their  youngsters  in  the  elementary  schools. 

Background  of  Students 

All  24  of  the  students  (twelve  third-graders  and  twelve 
fourth-graders)  who  were  selected  for  the  experiment 
attended  class  for  the  full  eight-week  period;  only  two 
students  were  absent  for  as  much  as  one  day.  This  at¬ 
tendance  record  is  particularly  noteworthy,  dramatically 
illustrating  the  avid  interest  maintained  by  the  students 
during  the  full  period  of  instruction.  Few  school  systems 
ever  maintain  a  similarly  high  per  cent  of  attendance— 
and  this  group  was  a  volunteer  one  that  was  giving  up 
the  carefree  activities  of  a  summer  vacation  to  attend 
school! 

The  average  age  of  the  third-graders  participating  in 
the  study  was  8  years  9  months;  and  9  years  8  months 
for  the  fourth-graders.  The  average  age  of  all  participating 
students  was  9  years  2  months. 

In  the  control  group,  the  average  age  of  the  third- 
graders  was  8  years  11  months;  of  the  fourth-graders  10 
years.  The  overall  average  age  of  the  control  group  was 
9  years  5  months. 

Background  of  the  Two  Groups 

The  students  in  the  experimental  group  were  above 
average  in  intellectual  ability.  The  average  IQ  of  the 
third-graders  was  124;  of  the  fourth-graders,  125.  It  is 
especially  important  to  mention,  however  (in  regard  to 
interpreting  the  results  to  be  discussed  in  a  later  install¬ 
ment  of  this  report),  that  some  of  the  IQ’s  were  only 
average.  In  the  control  group,  the  average  IQ  was  120 
for  the  third-graders  and  121  for  the  fourth-graders.  (The 
Galifomia  Short  Form  Test  of  Mental  Maturity  was  u.sed 
to  measure  the  IQ’s.) 

It  is  readily  admitted  that  the  groups  were  above 
average  in  intelligence.  This  selection  was  made  specifical- 
'  ly  by  design.  Because  of  the  limited  time  involved  in  this 
first  experimental  study,  it  was  decided  not  to  experiment 
with  below-average  students.  It  was  necessary  to  have 
students  who  could  follow  directions  rapidly.  Furthermore, 
growth  in  the  learning  process  could  be  measured  as  easfly 
with  students  of  above-average  ability  as  with  those  of 
average  or  below-average  ability. 

It  is  worth  reporting  that  the  attainment  in  touch  typ¬ 
ing  and  the  growth  in  the  learning  process  were  iust 
ns  high  with  the  average  IQ’s  as  with  the  higher  IQ’s. 
This  substantiates  a  fact  that  was  alreadv  known,  that  on 
the  secondary  school  level  there  is  little  relationship 
between  lO  and  basic  skill  achievement  in  tyiiewriting. 
However,  the  consistent  growth  in  the  learning  process 
among  those  with  average  IQ’s— a  growth  comparable  to 
that  of  the  hicher  IQ’s— is  especially  significant. 

(Next  month:  Teachinf^  Procedures) 
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In  Defense  of 
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ENFORCING  CORRECT 


SHORTHAND  OUTLINES 


A  shorthand  teacher  presents  a 
case  for  teaching  the  "correct" 
writing  of  shorthand.  Her  own 
teaching  method  was  developed 
from  practical  experience  and 
study  of  other  methodologies. 

SYLVIA  A.  BERNS 

Drake  Business  Schools,  Inc. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

EACHERS  OF  SHORTHAND 
who  place  special  emphasis  on 
theory  have  been  receiving  perempto¬ 
ry  criticism  lately.  They  have  been 
charged  with  creating  reluctant  stenog¬ 
raphers  (or  adding  to  their  ranks) 
by  (1)  focusing  too  much  attention  on 
precision  rather  than  rapid  writing, 
and  (2)  expecting  students  to  think 
and  dwell  on  the  form  too  soon. 

As  one  of  the  teachers  who  has 
been  dodging  such  editorial  brickbats, 
I  would  like  to  take  the  witness  stand 
and  say  a  few  words  in  my  defense. 

First,  let  me  clarify  my  position.  I 
stress  correct  shorthand  outlines  to 


serve  not  as  an  end,  but  as  a  means 
to  an  end.  A  sound  basic  theory  is 
the  sine  qua  non  of  any  subject.  Why 
not  also  of  stenography?  Of  course, 
you  will  say,  in  the  case  of  a  skill 
subject  what  is  the  use  of  perception 
alone?  However,  I  am  petitioning  not 
for  a  comprehensive  mastery  of  short¬ 
hand  alone,  but  for  its  affinity  with 
manual  mastery.  It  is  the  theory  work 
that  determines  the  effectiveness  of 
the  transcription  work.  In  other 
words,  theory  and  application  must  be 
blended  into  a  harmonious  whole. 

To  what  degree  should  the  theory 
work  be  underlined?  Here  is  the  crux 
of  the  matter.  I  concede  that  the 
teacher  should  not  confine  .students  to 
“precision”  outlines.  As  individuals’ 
handwriting  in  longhand  differs,  hand¬ 
writing  in  shorthand  will  also  differ. 
Therefore,  if  a  student  has  the  tend¬ 
ency  to  write  bold,  large  strokes  or 
small,  diminutive  ones,  the  teacher 
should  not  frustrate  such  a  student  by 
insisting  on  certain  rigid,  uncompro¬ 
mising  patterns.  But  let  us  highlight 
uniformity  and  proportion  so  that 
standards  of  legibility  may  be  met. 
Let  us  remember,  too,  that  since 


handwriting  will  naturally  change  dur¬ 
ing  high-speed  writing,  it  is  up  to  the 
instructor  to  check  and  correct  out¬ 
lines  in  the  early  stages. 

With  due  respect  to  the  privacy  of 
my  students,  1  do  not  consider  their 
shorthand  notes  private  or  inviolable. 
In  my  classes  students  are  often  chal¬ 
lenged  to  read  notes  of  their  class¬ 
mates.  Why  should  stenography  be 
regarded  as  an  esoteric  subject?  Un- 
gradahle,  yes— for  in  tran.scription  it 
is  the  English  eciuivalent  of  the  form 
that  is  important.  Tliotigh  clear  pen- 
manshi[)  .should  be  stres.sed  from  thc^ 
beginning,  however,  suggestions  on 
shortcuts,  or  phra.ses,  vocabulary,  and 
style  are  always  in  order.  But  let  me 
make  this  distinction:  when  pointing 
up  legibility,  I  do  not  insist  on  “me¬ 
ticulous”  writing.  Artistic  writing- 
yes!  For  I  am  very  proud  to  l>elong 
to  the  Order  of  Gregg  Artists,  and  1 
inspire  my  students  to  belong,  too. 

When  inaccuracy  is  excused,  and 
students,  in  blissful  unawareness,  are 
permitted  to  write  what  comes  hap¬ 
hazardly,  “a  little  learning  is  a  dan¬ 
gerous  thing”  indeed.  It  may  defeat 
(Cnntinurd  tm  pane  25) 
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At  University  of  Kansas,  information  is  punched  from  2  Cards  are  then  inserted  into  Read  Punch  unit  of 
source  documents  onto  cards  that  IBM  650  can  "read."  computer;  results  are  punched  onto  output  cards. 


This  University 
Gets  Doubie  Vaiue 
from  its 
Eiectronic  Computer 

University  of  Kansas  uses  its 
IBM  650  data-processing  system 
for  both  research  and  education 

G.  BALEY  PRICE 

University  of  Kansas.  Lawrence 


This  atomic  and  space  age 
has  brought  complex  design  and 
development  problems  that 'demand 
the  help  of  mathematics.' '  Electronic 
computers  make  it  possible  for  math¬ 
ematics  to  give  that  help. 

Because  computers  loom  large  as 
research  tools  today  and  will  be  in¬ 
creasingly  important  in  the  future, 
we  believe  that  we  are  getting 
double  value  from  a  new  Computa¬ 
tion  Center  here  at  the  University  of 
Kansas.  On  one  hand,  many  of  our 
staff  members  now  carry  on  research 
that  was  previously  impossible  be¬ 
cause  it  required  a  large  amount  of 
computing.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
are  able  to  give  students  training  in 
the  important  new  area  of  computer 
programming  and  operation.  As  the 
years  go  by,  the  value  of  this  train¬ 
ing  will  become  greater  and  greater. 

At  this  writing,  our  Computation 
Center  has  been  in  use  for  eight 
months.  Although  our  computer  is  not 
fully  utilized,  the  time  it  is  in  opera¬ 
tion  is  split  almost  equally  between 
research  and  courses  in  computer  use. 

Our  staff  members  have  already 
u.sed  the  computer  for  research  in 
chemistry,  mathematics,  petroleum 
engineering,  electrical  engineering, 
physics,  geology,  entomology,  psy¬ 
chology  (factor  analysis),  and  the 
social  sciences  (statistical  analysis). 
Installation  of  the  computer— an  IBM 
650  electronic  data-processing  sys¬ 
tem-permitted  several  members  of 


the  staff  to  c-omplete  research  they 
had  started.  Before  it  went  into  op¬ 
eration,  they  were  borrowing  com¬ 
puter  time  at  nearby  schools  and 
business  firms. 

Eiducationally,  we  now  offer  a 
semester  course  in  computer  pro¬ 
gramming  and  coding,  taught  by  Dr. 
Urs  W.  Hochstrasser,  director  of  the 
Center.  More  than  thirty  are  en¬ 
rolled,  including  juniors,  seniors, 
graduate  students,  and  some  faculty 
members.  The  course  is  basically  for 
students  in  mathematics,  physical 
sciences,  and  engineering— those  who 
have  had  a  good  mathematics  back¬ 
ground.  However,  we  are  currently 
developing  an  additional  course  that 
will  be  open  to  any  students  who 
want  to  take  it.  Less  knowledge  of 
mathematics  will  be  required,  and  it 
will  be  especially  slanted  toward 
students  in  the  social  and  biological 
sciences,  the  business  school,  and  so 
forth.  We  have  also  conducted  two 
three-day  courses  for  graduate  stu¬ 
dents  and  faculty  members  interested 
in  computer  programming.  And  we 
are  offering  a  two-semester  course 
in  numerical  analysis  as  a  basis  for 
the  present  programming  courses. 
We  are  also  planning  more  advanced 
courses  in  numerical  analysis. 

Our  faculty  members,  particularly 
those  who  are  doing  research  work, 
have  naturally  been  interested  in 
getting  a  computer  for  some  time.  In 
1956,  Chancellor  Franklin  D.  Murphy 
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2  Output  cards  are  run  through  IBM  402  accounting  Prof.  Floyd  W.  Preston,  Department  of  Petroleum 

^machine,  which  prints  listing  of  output  information.  Engineering,  sets  up  geological  program  on  computer. 


set  up  an  advisory  committee,  with 
myself  as  chairman,  to  study  the  var¬ 
ious  types  of  computers.  Represented 
on  the  c-ommittee  were  the  Depart¬ 
ments  of  Chemistry,  Physics,  Elec¬ 
trical  Engineering,  Petroleum  Engi¬ 
neering,  Chemical  Engineering,  As¬ 
tronomy,  Mathematics,  and  Entomo¬ 
logy,  and  the  School  of  Business. 

We  learned  that  the  National 
Science  Foundation  had  funds  avail¬ 
able  to  help  establish  computer  cen¬ 
ters;  so,  in  June,  1956,  we  sent  NSF 
a  request  for  a  grant.  Meanwhile, 
members  of  the  committee  discus.sed 
the  needs  of  their  departments  and 
agreed  that  the  IBM  650  would  do 
the  job  for  each  of  them.  As  a  result, 
the  University  signed  a  contract  with 
International  Business  Machines  in 
the  fall  of  1956.  A  room  in  the  base¬ 
ment  of  Strong  Hall  was  cleared  and 
refurbished  for  the  Computation 
Center.  We  then  began  our  search 
for  a  director. 

In  December,  1956,  I  attended  a 
meeting  of  computation-center  di¬ 
rectors  from  schools  that  had  “650” 
computers.  The  subject  of  the  meet¬ 
ing  was  programming,  equipment, 
problems,  and  so  forth.  It  gave  us 
valuable  information  that  we  have 
since  put  to  use  here. 

The  IBM  650  was  installed  in  the 
spring  of  1957,  and  requests  to  use 
it  began  coming  in  before  it  was  ac¬ 
tually  operating.  At  the  time  of  in¬ 
stallation,  IBM  gave  a  short  lecture 


course  about  the  computer  to  faculty 
members.  We  also  appointed  Dr. 
Hochstrasser  as  director,  although  he 
would  not  be  able  to  assume  his 
duties  until  August. 

In  May,  1957,  the  Computation 
Center  was  completed.  In  June,  we 
held  the  second  of  our  short  courses, 
this  one  conducted  by  computer  per¬ 
sonnel  loaned  by  the  Boeing  Airplane 
Company,  Wichita,  Kan.sas.  The 
course,  with  an  enrollment  of  about 
.seventy-five  ranging  from  deans  to 
graduate  students,  was  taught  by 
Peter  C.  Patton,  then  a  Harvard 
graduate  working  in  Boeing’s  ma¬ 
chine  room  and  subsequently  a  re¬ 
search  assistant  at  K.  U. 

During  the  summer,  Mr.  Patton, 
along  with  one  of  our  electrical  en¬ 
gineering  instructors  who  had  had 
computer  experienc’e,  watched  over 
the  r(K)m’s  operation.  Mr.  Pattoti  came 
up  one  or  two  days  a  week.  Then, 
in  August,  Dr.  Hochstrasser  arrived 
and  initiated  a  full  program. 

Director  Spurs  Activity 

Dr.  Hochstrasser,  who  was  for¬ 
merly  with  the  computation  labora¬ 
tory  of  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  has 
been  a  major  factor  in  the  rapid  ex¬ 
pansion  of  our  computer  program.  A 
native  of  Switzerland,  he  has  been 
appointed  associate  professor  of 
mathematics  here.  He  holds  a  Ph.  D. 
from  the  Swiss  Federal  Institute  of 


Technology  and  has  been  in  this 
country  since  1951,  when  he  was  at 
UCLA  on  a  research  fellowship. 

Financing  of  the  Computation  Cen¬ 
ter  came  out  of  the  University’s  re¬ 
search  funds,  plus  a  National  Sci¬ 
ence  Foundation  grant  eventually 
awarded  to  us.  Research  contracts 
that  include  payment  for  computer 
time  are  also  a  source  of  funds. 

Our  plans  for  the  future  call  for 
periodic  short  courses,  especially  for 
faculty  members  who  can’t  spare  a 
full  semester  for  a  regular  course. 
We  are  also  going  to  add  staff  mem¬ 
bers  in  the  Department  of  Mathe¬ 
matics  to  teach  the  more  advanced 
courses  in  numerical  analysis,  staff 
memlrers  in  our  Computation  Center, 
and  more  equipment  (already  on 
order)  to  simplify  ccxling  and  pro¬ 
gramming,  and  to  increase  the  speed 
of  the  IBM  650.  We  know,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  that  several  departments  plan 
to  put  many  re.search  projects  on 
the  computer. 

As  research  in  science  and  math¬ 
ematics  continues  at  an  ever-faster 
rate,  and  as  our  technology  becomes 
even  more  complex,  the  need  for, 
and  value  of,  electronic  computers 
can  be  expected  to  increase.  Thus, 
by  utilizing  the  IBM  650  both  as  a 
faculty  re.search  tool  and  as  a  training 
tool  to  prepare  our  students  for  this 
new  age,  the  University  of  Kansas  is 
keeping  pace  with  man’s  race  toward 
ever-widening  hori7.on.s. 
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] 

Second  of  two  articles  on 

The  Quality  Approach  to  Typing 

r 

Seattle  has  developed  a  strong  typing  program 

by  combining  continuous  research  j 
with  city-wide  co-ordination  of  methods  and  goals 

I  * 

MARGARET  S’  ROBERTS 
Garfield  High  School 
Seattle ,  Wash . 

WILLIAM  CALLER 
Ballard  High  School 

Seattle ,  Wash .  - 


WHEN  A  TYPING  TEACHER  begins  to  score  stu¬ 
dents'  papers,  he  can’t  help  asking  himself  questions 
like  these: 

•  How  many  errors  should  be  permitted  at  each  grade 
level  by  the  end  of  the  sixth  week? 

•  What  is  an  error? 

•  What  speed  should  be  attained  in  each  grade? 

•  Just  how  well  should  a  student  be  expected  to  proof¬ 
read? 

•  Just  what  techniques  should  be  considered? 

It  was  from  such  questions  as  these  that  the  Quality 
Approach  evolved.  Influenced  by  our  textbooks,  we  Seattle 
typing  teachers  thought  at  first  that,  once  the  student  had 
developed  a  certain  speed  with  a  certain  level  of  control, 
he  could  then  attain  an  acceptable  level  of  control.  How¬ 
ever,  in  our  advanced  typing  classes— and  in  other  business 
classes— we  soon  found  ourselves  echoing  the  businessman: 
“Why  can’t  these  students  type  accurately?  Why,  although 
their  speed  has  progressed,  are  they  still  making  the  maxi¬ 
mum  number  of  errors  that  they  were  permitted  in  the 
initial  typing  courses?  Why  are  they  not  proofreading 
accurately?  Why  are  they  not  producing  quality  work?” 

Confirmed  in  our  doubts  by  statistics  from  the  Pink  Sheet 
(a  weekly  progress  test)  and  the  All-City  10-  and  20- week 
survey  tests  over  a  period  of  years,  we  became  suspicious. 
Was  the  making  of  typing  errors  (anywhere  from  1.6  to  5 
or  more  a  minute)  a  habit  rather  than  a  series  of  random, 
isolated  incidents  that  would  eliminate  themselves  as  a 
student  became  familiar  with  the  keyboard  and  skillful  in 
operating  the  typewriter?  Was  inaccurate  proofreading  a 


habit?  Was  incorrect  technique  a  habit?  If  so,  then,  as  with 
all  habits,  once  they  had  been  established  was  it  not  exceed¬ 
ingly  difficult— often  almost  impossible— to  break  them? 

Armed  with  these  suspicions  and  with  quality  teachers 
who  were  interested  in  accepting  the  challenge,  we  decided 
to  see  whether  any  student  who  was  able  to  attend  and 
succeed  in  the  regular  school  program  could,  by  estabUsh- 
ing  good  habits  under  the  guidance  of  a  “quality-oriented” 
typing  teacher,  achieve  set  speed  standards  with  a  high 
degree  of  control,  attain  faultless  technique  (eyes  on  copy, 
proper  fingering,  correct  stroking,  etc.),  and  proofread  with 
consistent  accuracy.  There  was  only  one  way  to  do  it: 
simply  cut  back  on  the  number  of  errors  permitted  at  estab¬ 
lished  speed  standards,  insist  on  precise  proofreading,  and 
demand  faultless  technique— all  these  from  the  very  begin¬ 
ning,  the  first  minute  of  the  first  day  of  the  course. 

We  did  all  these  things.  We  reduced  error  limits.  We  set 
up  definite  standards  for  proofreading  and  for  technique, 
as  well  as  goals  and  objectives  for  the  typing  courses.  These 
and  other  essentials  for  activating  the  Quality  Approach  to 
typing  will  be  discussed  as  separate  units,  with  no  attempt 
being  made  to  tie  them  together,  even  though  they  are 
inextricably  interwoven.  In  most  cases,  the  evaluation  of 
our  results  will  be  presented  in  the  last  article  in  the  series. 

Sp««cl  and  Accuracy— th«  Quality  Way 

In  order  that  students  as  well  as  teachers  would  have 
a  definite  goal  for  which  to  strive  in  adopting  the  habit  of 
making  fewer  errors,  we  reduced  the  number  of  errors  that 
our  existing  scales  allowed,  so  that  at  no  time  was  more 
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than  one  error  a  minute  permitted.  These  scales  had  been 
established  for  Typing  I,  II,  and  III  with  speed  on  a  gradu¬ 
ated  scale.  (See  "Spur  Typing  Students  by  Using  Goal 
Sheets,"  by  Margaret  S.  Roberts,  BEW,  Jan.  '55,  p.  16.) 
The  resulting  goals,  using  the  scales  for  the  sixth  week  as 
an  example,  were  as  follows.  (The  first  vertical  column 
under  each  heading  indicates  the  number  of  errors  allowed; 
the  other  numbers  indicate  the  words-a-minute  speed  re¬ 
quired  to  attain  the  corresponding  letter  grade.) 


TYMNO  1  1-Minutt  Writes 

3-Minute  Writes 

A 

B 

C 

0 

A 

B 

C 

D 

0—32 

25 

17 

B 

0—24 

20 

13 

7 

1—33 

26 

18 

9 

1—26 

22 

15 

8 

2—28 

24 

17 

9 

3—30 

26 

19 

10 

TYPING  II  1-Minutc  Writes 

3-Minute  Writes 

A 

B 

C 

D 

A 

B 

C 

0 

0—53 

43 

38 

18 

0—43 

33 

28 

17 

1—63 

53 

48 

20 

1—45 

35 

20 

18 

2—48 

38 

33 

19 

3—51 

41 

35 

20 

TYPING  III  1-Minute  Writes 

3-Minute  Writes 

A 

B 

C 

0 

A 

B 

C 

D 

0—64 

54 

49 

31 

0—53 

43 

37 

27 

1—79 

69 

59 

41 

1—54 

45 

39 

28 

2^57 

49 

42 

29 

Naturally,  if  errors 

were  to  be  reduced  and  carefully 

checked,  a  clear-cut  definition  of  an  error  was  necessary. 
Although  the  rules  for  the  International  Typing  Contests 
(which  were  discontinued  long  ago)  still  exert  an  influence 
in  the  interpretation  of  an  error,  we  abandoned  them  as 
obsolete.  They  imposed  no  penalties  for  light  letters,  float¬ 
ing  capitals,  lowered  letters,  crowded  and  spread  letters 
(if  there  was  no  overprinting  and  each  letter  occupied  a 
full  space),  or  dark  letters.  We  felt  that,  if  we  were  striving 
for  quality  typing,  we  could  not  condone  such  evidences  of 
poor  technique. 

These  rules,  then,  were  set  up. 

1.  Every  letter  that  is  not  completely  on  the  line  is  an 
error— even  a  slightly  floating  capital  letter  or  a  sli^tly 
lowered  letter. 

2.  All  crowded  and/or  spread  letters  are  errors. 

3.  All  light  letters,  dark  letters,  and  shadow  letters  are 
errors. 

4.  All  irregularities  in  spelling,  punctuation,  and  spacing, 
as  well  as  copy  additions  and  deletions,  are  errors. 

5.  Uneven  left  margins  and  excessively  staggered  right 
margins  are  errors. 

6.  All  errors  in  any  one  word  are  coimted  as  only  one 
error.  A  punctuation  mark  is  part  of  the  word  preceding  it. 

In  a  case  where  a  student  says  that  his  machine  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  his  errors,  the  teacher  types  on  the  machine  at  the 
student’s  rate  of  speed;  if  the  machine  does  need  servicing 
(if,  for  instance,  the  left  margin  really  does  not  hold  each 
time  the  carriage  is  correctly  returned  or  the  capital  C 
writes  ever  so  slightly  above  the  line),  we  call  the  repair¬ 
man.  (We  realize,  of  course,  that  we  are  fortunate  to  have 
excellent  repair  service  and  an  adequate  replacement 
policy  in  the  Seattle  Public  Schools.) 

As  far  as  speed  is  concealed,  we  have  already  indicated 
that,  for  the  Quality  Approach,  speed  goals  are  on  a  gradu¬ 
ated  scale.  Among  individual  students,  the  capacity  for 
achieving  good  typing  speed  is  determined  by  native  abil¬ 
ity,  and  the  extent  of  typing  speed  is  correlated  with  the 
student’s  sex.  The  graph  th»t  follows  clearly  indicates  this 
correlation  at  all  levels  of  typing;  in  the  classes  covered  by 


the  graph,  the  girls’  average  speed  always  exceeded  that  of 
the  boys.  (The  figures  for  the  graph  were  taken  from  the 
All-City  test  results  on  3-minute  straight  copy  for  the  classes 
in  the  authors’  two  schools  at  the  18-week  period.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  classes  varied,  depending  on  the  semester,  from  3 
and  7  in  the  spring  to  25  and  27  in  the  fall  for  Typing  I; 
from  2  and  6  in  the  fall  to  19  and  20  in  the  spring  for 
Typing  II;  from  1  and  3  in  the  spring  to  6  and  8  in  the  fall 
for  Typing  III.) 


Number  of  words  girls' speed  exceeds  boys  speed 


In  the  Quality  Approach,  without  any  outright  speed 
drives,  the  speed  goes  up  within  the  student’s  individual 
capacity.  The  range  is  substantial.  For  example,  in  the 
third  week,  there  was  a  spread  of  approximately  50  words 
with  27  Typing  I  classes  in  the  two  schools.  By  the  eighth 
week,  the  span  was  considerably  greater. 


Por  Cwnt  of  Students  Typing 

1  at  Each  Speed  Level 

Words  a  minute 

Third  Week 

Eighth  Week 

60 

— 

.3 

55-59 

.3 

— 

50-54 

— 

— 

45-49 

— 

1.0 

40-44 

— 

1.6 

.35-39 

1.7 

8.0 

30-34 

1.4 

11.0 

25-29 

9.3 

17.0 

20-24 

18.0 

29.0 

15-19 

29.3 

24.0 

10-14 

32.0 

6.4 

0-9 

Proofreading 

8.0 

1.7 

To  achieve  the  goal  of  consistency  in  proofreading 
within  a  class  is  difficult,  and  there  is  much  yet  to  be  de¬ 
sired  here.  However,  when  proofreading  can  be  improved 
in  25  Typing  I  classes  from  as  low  as  a  straight  average  of 
58  per  cent  to  a  straight  average  of  82  per  cent  on  any 
one  test,  the  statistics  indicate  that  proofreading  can  be 
taught. 

The  Quality  Teacher  realizes  the  value  of  good  proof¬ 
reading  and  the  necessity  for  beginning  the  teaching  of 
this  skill  on  the  first  day  (when  there  is  very  little  to  proof¬ 
read)  and  continuing  it  each  day  thereafter.  He  knows 
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that  the  first  indication  of  an  increase  in  errors  is  a  de¬ 
crease  in  the  per  cent  of  the  student’s  correct  proofreading. 

The  high  correlation  between  accuracy  in  typing  and  in 
proofreading  shows  up  in  a  straight  average  of  both  factors 
in  25  classes;  but  it  stands  out  even  more  dramatically  if 
one  takes  the  individual  members  within  the  classes.  It  is 
usually  the  student  who  makes  the  most  errors  who  does 
not  proofread  correctly.  Being  human,  the  student  who 
knows  that  one  more  error  will  give  him  an  E  has  a 
tendency  not  to  mark  the  borderline  error,  or  even  to  over¬ 
look  a  flagrant  error.  The  quality-oriented  student,  how¬ 
ever,  knows  that  he  can  write  correctly  and  that  he  will 
be  given  another  chance  to  do  so.  He  realizes  that  there 
is  great  value  in  proofreading  accurately  and  that  his  score 
in  proofreading  is  just  as  important  to  him,  and  to  the 
entire  class  effort,  as  are  his  scores  in  speed  and  in  ac¬ 
curacy.  Since  he  has  been  taught  what  an  errm  is,  he 
knows  how  to  proofread,  and  he  tries  his  best  to  do  so. 

TechniqM 

Most  authorities  will  agree  with  us  that  technique 
should  be  a  primary  concern  and  should  be  carefully  and 
continuously  checked  after  the  first  few  minutes  of  the 
first  day.  Teachers  realize  that  they  must  be  alert  through¬ 
out  the  semester,  because  students  who  once  seemed  to 
have  mastered  correct  technique  habits  suddenly  develop 
bad  ones.  Students  are  learning  stroking,  fingering,  and 
eye  direction  all  the  time;  if  they  learn  bad  habits,  it  is 
difficult  for  them  to  convert  to  good  ones.  The  Quality 
Approach  sees  to  it  that  every  student  appreciates  his 
responsibility  to  himself  and  to  the  class  for  achieving 
correct  technique.  Stress  is  placed  on  eyes-on-copy,  correct 
fingering,  correct  stroking,  and  continuous  carriage  flow, 
with  greatest  concentration  on  results  rather  than  on  the 
infinitesimal,  time-consuming  physical  details  of  technique. 

Since  technique  percentages  have  been  carefully  checked 
and  reported  for  each  class  on  lx>th  the  Pink  Sheet  and 
the  All-City  Survey  Test  (forms  that  will  be  discussed  a 
bit  later),  the  number  of  “key  watchers,”  for  instance,  has 
decreased  from  as  many  as  five,  six,  or  even  seven,  in  a 
Typing  I  class  of  38  students,  to  an  average  of  one  or  two. 
Many  classes  have  been  able  to  achieve  a  goal  of  KK)  per 
cent  in  technique. 

Group  Indoovor 

The  Quality  Approach  requires  the  development  of 
genuine  group  pride  and  solidarity,  because  each  student’s 
performance  is  important  to  the  achievement  of  the  whole 
class  as  well  as  to  himself;  each  teacher’s  performance  is 
important  to  the  achievement  of  the  whole  department  as 
well  as  to  himself;  and  each  department’s  performance  is 
important  to  the  achievement  of  the  inter-school  group  as 
well  as  to  itself. 

Paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  concentrating  on  the  group 
results  in  concentration  on  the  individual.  Everyone  is 
accountable  to  the  group,  and  the  individual  is  clearly 
identified  in  his  performance  within  the  group.  If  he  does 
well,  he  is  praised;  if  he  does  poorly,  he  is  criticized, 
assisted,  and  encouraged. 

Croup  effort  is  also  a  stabilizing  influence,  because  it 
gives  teachers  a  s^nse  of  proportion.  For  instance,  a  teacher 
may  be  very  discouraged  with  his  class  results  for  one 


week;  but  when  reports  indicate  that  all  classes  in  the 
school  performed  in  a  similar  manner,  it  becomes  evident 
that  the  problem  is  not  an  individual  one  but  one  for  group 
concentration. 

Then,  too,  we  hear  a  great  deal  about  preparing  students 
for  democracy.  Our  system  is  democracy  in  action.  Every¬ 
one  is  important  to  the  group  and  everyone  has  a  “say." 
'The  Quality  Approach  recognizes  that  there  is  strength  in 
the  group  effort  and  not  alone  in  the  effort  of  the  “stars.” 
Not  that  the  group  isn’t  proud  of  its  leaders— it  is.  But 
they  are  not  set  apart;  they  are  used  to  strengthen  the 
group.  They  are  responsible  to  the  group  and  to  them¬ 
selves,  just  as  all  the  other  members  are. 

1110  notations  made  by  one  teacher  on  her  weekly  Pink 
Sheet  report  illustrate  the  practical  fimctioning  of  all  this 
attention  to  the  group  as  well  as  to  individuals. 


Standards  and  Objectives 

In  order  that  all  teachers  and  students  would  have  the 
same  goals,  we  established  specific  objectives  emphasizing 
quality  typing  from  the  very  beginning  of  the  course.  We 
employed  principles  of  working  from  the  simple  to  the 
complex  and  from  the  known  to  the  unknown.  We  placed 
balanced  stress  on  all  phases  of  typing  skill;  we  felt  that 
every  teacher  must  teach  his  students  to  meet  established 
minimum  standards  of  performance  on  straight  copy, 
number  copy,  tabulation,  letters,  manuscripts,  composition, 
dictation,  and  related  skills. 

We  also  considered  the  needs  of  the  students  in  relation 
to  the  community.  Approximately  90  per  cent  of  Seattle 
high  school  students  elect  Typing  I;  75  per  cent  go  on  to 
Typing  II;  and  25  per  cent  take  Typing  HI.  'This  means 
that  Typing  I  should  be  a  general-education  subject, 
whereas  Typing  III  ca;n  be  strongly  vocational.  Those  who 
drop  out  at  the  end  of  Typing  I  are  not  necessarily  fail¬ 
ures;  they  may  have  program  conflicts,  or  they  may  be 
faced  with  too  many  required  subjects  for  graduation  from 
high  school  or  for  college  entrance. 

This  typing-objectives  table  concisely  outlines  the  con¬ 
tent  and  skills  of  the  three  semesters  of  typing  offered  in 
the  Seattle  Public  Schools.  Realistic  standards  have  been, 
are  being;  and  will  be  established  to  spell  out  the  degree  of 
competency.  - 
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TYPING  OBJECTIVES 

TYPING  I 

TYPING  II 

TYPING  III 

FUNDAMENTALS  OF  TOUCH  TYPING 

Eyes  on  copy 

Correct  stroking 

Acquire  basic  skill 

Maintain  basic  skill 

Maintain  basic  skill 

Correct  fingering 

Accurate  proofreading 

OPERATIVE  PARTS  OF  TYPEWRITER 

Space  bar 

Ribbon  set 

Shift  key 

Touch  tension 

Shift  lock 

Line  release 

Tab  clear 

Carriage  release 

Become  familiar 

Become  skillful 

Maintain  top  skill 

Tab  set 

Line  changer 

Tab  bar 

Paper  bails 

Margin  setting 

Card  holders 

Line  space  control 

Paper  guide 

Paper  release 
Ribbon  reverse 

Margin  release 

PERFORMANCE  ON 

RAW  SKILLS 

Straight  copy 
Numbers 

Symbols 

Reach  acceptable  level 

Raise  level 

Reach  vocational  level 

BASIC  USES  OF  TYPEWRITER 

Manuscripts 

Letters 

Become  acquainted 

Meet  standards  of  per- 

Achieve  production 

Tabulations 

formance 

standards 

RELATED  TYPING  SKILLS 

Dictation 

Composition 

Written  communication  skills 

Spelling 

Begin  development 

Increase  competency 

Perfect 

Punctuation 

Grammar 

and  expand  facility 

OTHER  BUSINESS-EDUCATION  SUBJECTS 

Prepare  students 

Shorthand 

Office  practice 

Business  English 

or  teacher  is  urged  to  compete  only  with  himself— recog¬ 
nizing,  however,  that  he  is  part  of  a  team  and  that,  as 
such,  what  he  does  is  vitally  important  to  the  results  of 
the  entire  group.  The  personality  of  the  teacher  is  always 
protected;  the  department  head  makes  certain,  however, 
that  all  teachers  concentrate  on  the  same  goals. 

The  director  of  business  education  for  the  entire  school 
system  greatly  assists  our  program  by  insuring  that  the 
school  district  hires  only  quality  business-education  teach¬ 
ers— teachers  with  business  experience,  a  good  scholastic 
background,  and  a  firm  conviction  that  there  is  always  a 
better  way  and  that  even  higher  goals  can  be  achieved. 

The  University  of  Washington  and  other  institutions  of 
higher  education  in  the  city  aid  the  program  by  supplying 
cadet  teachers,  who  are  closely  supervised  by  the  Univer¬ 
sity  in  co-operation  with  the  critic  teacher,  the  department 
head,  and  the  director  of  business  education.  The  latter 
observes  these  cadets  as  they  teach.  Many  of  them  are 
hired,  and  thus  we  are  supplied  with  excellent  “young 
blood.” 


P«rsonn«l 

As  we  have  already  said,  the  teacher  is  the  core  (rf  the 
Quality  Approach.  He  is  capable  of  running  the  gamut  of 
emotions  and  utilizing  any  of  them  at  the  right  moment  to 
achieve  superior  teaching  results.  He  is  mature  enough  to 
recognize  that  only  through  continuous  comparisons  of 
one  class  with  another  can  valid  conclusions  and  real  prog¬ 
ress  be  achieved.  He  realizes  that  students  as  a  group  have 
the  capacity  to  perform  very  much  the  same  from  class  to 
class,  but  that  teachers  have  a  decided  influence  on  the 
performance  of  the  individual  typing  classes.  Business- 
education  departments  with  comparable  aims  and  talented 
teachers  obtain  remarkably  similar  typing  results.  The 
quality  teacher  is  personally  interested  in  every  student 
under  his  tutelage;  he  regards  everything  that  the  student 
does  as  important,  and  he  systematically  evaluates  it.  We 
often  hear  of  teachers  who  do  not  collect  their  students’ 
work,  only  spot-check  it  periodically,  or  evaluate  it  only 
near  the  end  of  a  grading  period  or  term.  We  regard  such 
practices  as  unfortunate. 

A  program  of  real  improvement  in  the  instruction  of 
typing  must  be  supervised  by  an  experienced,  competent 
department  head  (or  chairman).  In  our  schools,  each 
department  head’s  responsibility  is  to  co-ordinate  this  pro¬ 
gram  of  exf>erimentation  and  to  welcome  the  ideas  of  all 
the  typing  teachers  in  the  department,  as  individuals  and 
as- a  group,  for  possible  incorporation  into  the- typing  pro¬ 
gram.  The  department  'head  audits  to  be  sure  that  all 
phases  of  the  program  are  being  interpreted  in  the  same 
way,  and  he  prepares  accurate  statistics  so  that  conclusions 
will  be  valid  and  reliable.  He  encourages  comparison  be¬ 
tween  classes  and  between  schools.  An  individual  student 


Methods 

There  is  no  easy  way  to  teach  quality  typing!  It  takes 
hard  work,  continuous,  methodical  attention,  and  daily 
objective  evaluation.  The  student’s  faith  in  the  teacher 
and  the  teacher’s  ability  to  make  the  student  feel  that  he 
Is  succeeding  are  more  important  than  any  specific  tech¬ 
nique  or  teaching  method.  Furthermore,  no  one  technique 
or  device  can  compare  with  the  over-all  effectiveness  of 
the  application  of  many  different  techniques  and  devices. 
Every  teacher  must  discover  which  of  these  will  best 

(Continued  on  page  2fi) 
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HOW  TO  TEACH 


IT  HAS  BEEN  ESTIMATED  that 
more  than  70  per  cent  of  all 
communication  between  individ¬ 
uals  is  oral.  Because  of  this,  I  spend 
mure  than  one-third  of  my  class  time 
in  Business  English  in  activities  di¬ 
rectly  connected  with  this  one  phase 
of  communication.  The  textbook  I 
use  (Business  English  and  Letter 
Writing,  by  Hagar,  Stewart,  and 
'Hutchinson;  Cregg  Publishing  Div., 
i McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  New  York) 
devotes  only  five  chapters  to  the 
topic  of  speech;  but  this  is  more 
than  most  ordinary  English  or  busi¬ 
ness  English  books  provide.  It  serves 
as  the  basis  fur  the  unit  throughout 
the  year. 

If  my  program  does  no  more  than 
make  my  students  feel  at  ease  be¬ 
fore  a  group  and  help  them  to  speak 
in  a  pleasant  manner,  I  shall  be 
pleased.  However,  I  ht^  that  it 
also  will  train  them  to  organize  their 
thoughts  and  enable  them  to  express 
their  ideas  better. 

Th»  Vole* 

The  first  month  of  school  is  spent 
studying  the  text.  Two  main  topics 
are  covered:  “The  Voice”  and  “The 
Talk.”  Under  the  first,  tone  and  dic¬ 
tion  are  discussed  in  a  simple  fashion. 
We  learn  that  there  are  three  ele¬ 
ments  of  tone  that  must  be  developed 
in  order  to  speak  well: 

1.  Pitch— the  key  on  which  we 
speak.  Care  must  be  taken  that  it 
is  neither  too  high  nor  too  low.  In¬ 
flection,  the  variation  of  pitch,  must 
be  used  to  avoid  a  dull,  monotonous 
voice. 

2.  piio/ify— the  roundness  and  full¬ 
ness  of  tone.  Proper  direction  of 
the  breath  and  full  use  of  the  jaw, 
tongue,  and  lips  are  needed  for  good 
voice  quality. 

3.  Energy— the  amount  of  breath 
used  in  voice  prcnluction.  Proper 
control  of  breath  is  necessary  to 
emphasize  words  and  to  speak  louder 
without  shouting. 

The  informal  manner  in  which 
these  elements  of  tone  are  practict*d 
acts  as  an  ice-breaker  in  the  early 
days  of  business  English.  Another 
facet  studied  is  diction— the  manner 
in  which  words  are  pronounced.  At¬ 
tention  is  given  to  the  omission  and 
misuse  of  vowels  and  consonants, 
mispronunciation,  and  overworked 
words  and  expressions. 

Words  are  used  in  all  exercises, 
and  no  attempt  is  made  to  have 
sttidents  just  make  sounds.  Nor  are 
the  students  required  to  remember 


lists  of  words  or  sentences.  All  vocal 
exercises  are  dune  on  a  recreational 
basis.  These  exercises  capitalize  on 
the  axiom  that  “we  learn  by  doing.” 
At  the  same  time,  they  provide  the 
first  formal  speaking  activity  in  the 
classnx)m. 

During  the  time  spent  in  studying 
the  voice,  self-evaluation  is  encour¬ 
aged.  We  use  a  tape  recorder  to 
help  us  evaluate  ourselves  as  we 
practice  good  speech  habits. 

Th«  Talk 

Having  developed  a  basic  under¬ 
standing  of  the  voice  and  ways  of 
improving  it,  we  next  turn  our  at¬ 
tention  to  “The  Talk.” 

“If  you  were  asked  to  make  a 
speech,  what  would  be  the  first  thing 
you  would  want  to  know?”  This 
question  generally  starts  the  class  off 
on  the  topic  before  they  even  open 
the  text.  The  answer  usually  is  “What 
am  I  to  talk  about?”  To  answer  that, 

1  make  them  consider:  ( 1 )  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  talk  (to  entertain,  to 
inform,  or  to  convince);  (2)  the 
audience  (age,  sex,  and  back¬ 
ground);  (3)  the  speaker’s  interests; 
and  (4)  the  time  limit.  Students  also 
realize  that  for  various  reasons  all 
topics  must  be  limited— you  cannot 
say  all  there  is  to  say  about  any¬ 
thing. 

By  now  my  students  feel  confident 
because  they  have  been  able  to  hold 
a  discussion  without  having  to  refer 
to  their  texts.  But  the  question  of 
how  to  win  and  keep  audience  in¬ 
terest  will  stump  them  a  little.  This, 
therefore,  is  the  time  to  let  them 
look  at  their  texts  and  discover  that 


they  know  as  much  as  the  authors 
do  about  the  choice  of  a  subject. 

Be  sure  to  draw  attention  to  the 
fact  that  what  has  been  discussed 
so  far  applies  just  as  much  to  social 
cxinversation  as  it  does  to  public 
speaking.  At  this  point,  I  ask  each 
student  to  prepare  a  list  of  five 
topics  about  which  he  feels  qualified 
to  speak. 

Next,  we  study  the  organization 
of  a  talk.  The  students  quickly  re¬ 
cognize  that  a  talk  is  organized  no 
differently  from  the  themes  that  they 
have  been  writing  in  other  English 
classes— it  has  an  introduction,  a 
body,  and  a  closing.  We  discuss  first 
how  to  prepare  an  outline  and  then, 
from  the  outline,  how  to  prepare  the 
talk. 

Recognizing  that  a  person  cannot 
introduce  something  unless  he  knows 
what  the  thing  is,  we  suggest  that 
the  body  of  the  talk  be  organized 
first,  then  the  introduction,  then  the 
closing.  For  practice,  each  student 
prepares  an  outline  for  at  least  one 
of  the  topics  he  had  listed  earlier. 
(I  prefer  to  use  student-selected 
topics,  for  this  removes  some  of  the 
problems  that  arise  when  the  topic 
is  chosen  by  the  teacher  or  selected 
from  a  list  in  a  textbook.) 

After  some  of  the  outlines  are 
presented  for  discussion,  I  collect  all 
outlines,  indicate  on  them  what  im¬ 
provement  is  needed,  and  then  re¬ 
turn  them  to  the  students.  When 
they  have  been  refined,  the  com¬ 
pleted  outlines  are  collected  and  re¬ 
tained  for  use  at  a  later  date. 

Before  the  students  actually  give  a 
speech,  however,  we  usually  invite 
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BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 


Speaking  is  an  essential  part  of  life  and  work, 
yet  training  in  it  is  often  inadequate.  Here  is  a 
program  to  help  your  students  speak  effectively. 


JAMiS  R.  FEATHIR 

Gettysburg  (Pa.)  High  School 


SPEECH  IN  BUSINESS  ENGLISH 


a  local  person  who  speaks  frequently 
before  groups  to  discuss  ways  of 
learning  a  speech.  In  preparation  for 
his  visit,  we  study  how  to  introduce 
a  speaker;  a  member  of  the  class  is 
then  chosen  to  introduce  the  guest. 

Usually,  the  guest  will  tell  us  that  he 
learns  verbatim  the  introduction  and 
conclusion,  but  only  the  outline  of  the 
body  of  his  speech.  In  order  to  give 
a  good  speech,  he  must  know  about 
what  he  is  speaking;  he  cannot  just 
memorize  it.  The  guest  will  usually 
indicate  that  it  is  permissible  to  use 
outline  notes  so  long  as  they  are  not 
used  as  a  crutch. 

This  information  that  the  local 
“authority”  gives  has  its  greatest  ef¬ 
fect  when  the  students  return  to  their 
textbooks  and  discover  that  the  au¬ 
thors  say  the  very  same  thing.  (Yet, 
if  they  hadn’t  obtained  the  informa¬ 
tion  earlier,  they  might  not  have 
believed  the  text.) 

Having  studied  how  to  talk  and 
how  to  choose  the  subject  for  a  talk, 
we  finally  study  how  to  deliver  a 
talk.  We  take  up  the  “three  P’s”  of 
delivery: 

1.  Personal  preparation  —  dress, 
grooming,  and  knowledge  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  matter. 

2.  Platform  manners— attention  to 
other  speakers;  courtesy  to  the 
audience. 

3.  Posture— sitting,  walking,  and 
standing. 

A  fourth,  and  very  important,  point 
is  rapport— a  feeling  of  mutual  liking 
and  cordiality  between  the  speaker 
and  his  audience.  Although  rapport 
is  an  intangible,  there  are  several 
things  a  speaker  can  do  to  promote 


this  feeling:  (1)  In  walking  to  his 
place,  he  should  be  careful  to  walk 
neither  too  fast  nor  too  slowly— a 
normal,  yet  confident,  pace.  (2)  He 
must  remember  breath  control.  A 
few  deep  breaths  while  walking  to 
his  place  will  help.  A  breath  taken 
before  beginning  to  speak  will  pre¬ 
vent  starting  ofiF  with  a  squeak.  (3) 
His  tone  should  be  conversational; 
the  speech  directed  to  the  hearers, 
not  at  them.  (4)  He  must  be  con¬ 
scious  of  timing,  slowing  his  tempo  to 
make  a  point,  accelerating  to  create 
an  effect— but  never  rushing.  (5)  He 
must  avoid  objectionable  and  dis¬ 
tracting  mannerisms.  (6)  Finally,  he 
must  be  poised.  This  is  not  to  say 
that  a  speaker  may  not  l>e  nervous, 
but  he  should  not  be  disconcerted  by 
interruptions  or  audience  reactions. 
He  should  never  be  flustered. 

Basic  Activities 

Once  we  have  the  necessary  tools 
(knowledge)  for  improving  our  voice 
and  also  for  preparing,  learning,  and 
delivering  a  talk,  it  is  time  to  put 
them  to  work.  From  the  beginning 
of  October  until  the  end  of  the  school 
year,  the  class  engages  in  at  lea.st 
five  or  six  formal  speaking  activities. 
The  number  and  kinds  of  activities 
differ  from  year  to  year  according  to 
the  needs  of  the  class  and  the  time 
available.  Unless  many  other  aspects 
of  business  English  are  to  be  ignored, 
however,  it  is  impossible  to  engage 
in  all  the  different  types  of  speaking 
activities  that  are  suggested  here. 

One  of’  the  simplest  of  speech 
activities  is  reading  aloud.  This  re¬ 
moves  all  need  for  the  organizing 


and  learning  of  information;  it  merely 
requires  the  proper  use  of  voice. 

The  first  class  activity  that  re¬ 
quires  learning  is  recitation  of  a 
poem.  Although  the  poem  must  l)e 
learned,  the  students  do  not  need  to 
plan  what  to  say.  This  eliminates  part 
of  the  problem  of  speech  making. 

Because  of  the  need  to  give  each 
student  a  grade  for  what  he  does 
and  to  stimulate  self-evaluation,  this 
activity,  and  all  others  of  a  formal 
nature,  are  graded.  I  base  the  grade 
on  speech  habits,  organization,  and 
delivery,  including  apparent  prepara¬ 
tion.  I  also  consider  use  of  Engli.sh  and 
attention  to  assignment  instructions. 

To  give  students  more  practice  at 
putting  things  into  their  own  words, 
we  tell  children’s  stories.  Again  each 
student  chooses  his  own  topic—  in  this 
ca.se  a  story  or  fairy  tale.  With  the 
exception  of  “The  'Three  Bears”  and 
the  like,  he  may  select  any  story; 
however,  it  must  be  a  publi.shed  one. 
not  one  of  his  own  creation. 

In  order  to  avoid  duplication  and 
also  to  make  sure  that  each  student 
has  made  a  .selection  ahead  of  time, 
a  listing  of  the  stories  selected  is 
made  a  week  or  two  in  advance.  'Tlie 
order  in  which  the  stories  are  told 
is  determined  by  a  system  of  vol¬ 
unteering  for  those  who  want  to  be 
first  and  a  lottery  for  all  others. 

Partly  because  I  think  that  ex¬ 
ample  is  one  of  the  best  teachers, 
btit  chiefly  because  I  enjoy  doing  it. 
I  tell  at  least  one  fairy  tale  myself. 

When  telling  these  stories,  the 
storyteller  sits  in  an  armchair  while 
the  students  'sit  in  a  semicircle 
(Continued  on  page  2f)) 
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HARRY  LEWIS 

East  Side  High  School,  Newark,  N.  J. 

During  recent  years,  we  business-arithmetic 
teachers  have,  in  at  least  one  phase  of  our  work, 
found  ourselves  in  the  classical  logician’s  position  of  being 
caught  high  on  the  horns  of  dilemma.  On  one  hand,  we 
readily  acknowledge  the  educational  value  of  teaching 
our  students  how  to  file  Federal  Income  Tax  reports— in 
fact,  we  secretly  delight  in  the  possibility  that  in  some 
way  we  might  be  responsible  for  the  efflorescence  of  the 
pseudo-accountants  who  mushroom  forth  each  year  with 
the  approach  of  the  15th  of  April.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
recoil  at  the  mere  thought  of  providing  our  students  with 
the  liberal  number  of  forms  necessary  to  enable  them, 
through  practice,  to  overcome  their  inherent  abhorrence 
of  documents  that  require  anything  more  than  an  illegible 
signature. 

The  Department  of  Internal  Revenue  has  been  more 
than  co-operative  in  providing  us  with  teacher’s  manuals, 
student  pamphlets,  and  “blow-ups”  of  each  page  of  the 
multi-page  tax  reports.  Furthermore,  at  our  slightest  hesi¬ 
tant  request,  trained  Revenue  personnel  are  promptly  dis¬ 
patched  to  help  guide  our  students  through  the  maze  often 
referred  to  as  "Form  1040— Long.”  But  nothing,  unfortun¬ 


ately,  can  take  the  place  of  practice,  practice,  (mctice  in 
completing  tax  forms.  Only  with  practice  do  students 
achieve  a  modicum  of  self-assurance  in  the  task  that,  as 
adults,  they  must  inevitably  face. 

The  pamphlets  provide  students  with  four  or  five  blank 
forms  and  the  necessary  problem  material  to  complete  the 
forms.  A  digital  computer  is  hardly  required  to  make  it 
clear  that,  once  the  students  have  completed  one  copy 
each  of  the  1040A  return,  the  1040  short  return,  and  the 
1040  long  return,  there  is  little  left  with  whkii  to  prac¬ 
tice  or  test! 

Before  Internal  Revenue  began  its  educational  program, 
we  could  obtain  as  many  tax  forms  as  we  were  bold 
enough  to  request  from  the  district  director’s  office.  But 
now  the  dispensing  clerk  informs  us,  with  little  ado,  that 
his  inadequate  supply  must  be  reserved  for  “worthy 
causes”  and  suggests  that  we  inquire  at  the  Washington 
office  about  their  school  program. 

It  was  in  an  hour  of  despair,  after  just  such  an  encounter, 
that  we  fell  on  a  device  that  greatly  increased  the  number 
of  tax  forms  available  to  our  students. 

Fortunately,  each  of  the  lines  of  the  1040  short  form- 
nineteen  of  them  in  all— is  numbered.  It  is  simply  neces¬ 
sary,  therefore,  to  provide  each  stixlent  with  just  one 
1040  form  (or  a  reasonable  fascimile  thereof)  and  an 
by  11  sheet  of  mimeographed  paper  on  which  appear  the 
numbers  from  1  through  19.  To  the  right  of  each  of  these 
numbers  is  a  short  line  to  be  used  for  filling  in  the  informa¬ 
tion  requested  on  the  actual  blank.  To  illustrate,  the  first 
five  lines  of  Form  1040  request: 

1.  Enter  the  number  of  blocks  checked  (exemptions  for  tax¬ 
payer  and  spouse). 

2.  Enter  the  number  of  children  listed. 

3.  Enter  the  number  of  exemptions  claimed  for  other  persons 
listed  at  top  of  page  2. 

4.  Enter  the  total  number  of  exemptions  claimed  on  lines  1,  2, 
and  3. 

5.  Enter  all  wages,  etc.,  and  income  tax  withheld. 

The  student,  after  noting  the  information  in  the  problem 
given  him  by  the  teacher  (e.  g.;  husband  and  wife,  neither 
over  sixty-five  nor  blind;  three  children;  wages— $4,765; 
income  tax  withheld— $487),  refers  to  the  actual  1040 
form  but  writes  his  answers  on  the  mimeographed  paper 
(the  lines  that  appear  under  the  letters  b,  c,  and  d,  are 
reserved  for  additional  problems)  thus: 

abed 

1.  2 _ 

2.  3 _ 

3.  0 _ 

4.  _ J5 _ _ 

5.  $4,765  &  $487  _ 

(and  so  forth) 

For  the  teacher  who  has  no  duplicating  machine  at  his 
disposal,  lined  paper  will  serve  the  purpose.  A  word  of 
caution  about  unlined  paper,  though— it  makes  checking 
student  answers  against  the  key  almost  impossible! 

We  developed  a  comparable  arrangement  for  sections  of 
the  1040  long  form;  and  with  this,  our  dilemma  was  re- 
-  solved.  To  date,  the  mimeographed  paper  seems  to  be 
working  very  successfully;  introduction  of  die  additional 
sheet  appears  to  have  created  no  teaching  difficulties. 

The  number  of  income-tax  problems  that  we  give  is 
now  limited  only  by  the  level  of  the  class  and  the  energy 
of  the  teacher. 
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IT  BALANCES!  If  you  have  observed  the  excitement 
and  pleasure  shown  by  a  student  who  has  just  finished 
his  trial  balance  and  finds  it  in  balance,  you  already  know 
how  interesting  the  trial  balance  unit  can  be. 

Preparing  the  trial  balance,  however,  can  be  a  tedious 
and  frustrating  experience.  The  following  ten  teaching 
suggestions  may  not  take  all  of  the  frustrations  out  of 
the  trial  balance,  but  they  are  guaranteed  to  reduce  them. 


1.  Present  the  Trial  Balance  of  Totals  First 

The  trial  balance  of  totals  shows  the  total  debits  and 
total  credits  for  each  account;  such  as: 


Total 

Total 

Debits 

Credits 

Cash  . 

.  2,484.25 

1,261.42 

Accounts  Rec . 

.  6,006.40 

2,107.84 

Merchandise  Inv . 

.  8,200.00 

Equipment,  etc . 

.  10,310.42 

3,177.05 

The  trial  balance  of  balances  lists  for  each  account  the 
difference  between  the  total  debits  and  the  total  credits 
—the  balance  of  the  account. 

Introducing  the  trial  balance  of  totals  first  has  these 
advantages: 

(a)  It  reduces  the  possibility  of  error.  The  subtraction 
required  to  determine  the  account  balance  is  eliminated, 
thus  avoiding  this  error  possibility.  Since  both  the  total 
debits  and  the  total  credits  are  listed,  the  possibility  of 
listing  the  account  balance  on  the  incorrect  side  in  the 
trial  balance  is  avoided. 
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4.  How  to  Teach 
the  Trial  Balance 

J  MARSHALL  HANNA 

(b)  It  is  consistent  with  the  initial  purjjose  of  the  trial 
balance.  The  trial  balance  is  usually  presented  as  a 
means  of  determining  if  the  total  debits  equal  the  total 
credits.  The  trial  balance  of  totals  does  exactly  this.  It, 
therefore,  seems  more  logical  to  the  student  than  the 
trial  balance  of  balances. 

(c)  It  facilitates  the  introduction  of  the  trial  balance. 
One  method  of  doing  this  is  to  have  students  refer  to  a 
previous  exercise  consisting  of  two  or  more  journal  pages. 
Methods  that  may  be  used  to  determine  that  the  total 
debits  equal  the  total  credits  in  the  journal  are  discussed. 
The  discussion  will  bring  out  that  one  prtxjf  is  to  add  the 
debit  column  and  the  credit  column  on  each  journal 
page,  and  then  combine  the  page  totals.  How  to  determine 
if  all  the  debits  and  all  the  credits  from  the  journal  were 
posted  to  the  ledger  is  then  discussed.  This  leads  to  the 
statement  that  the  total  of  all  the  debits  in  the  ledger 
should  equal  the  total  of  all  the  debits  in  the  journal, 
and  the  total  of  all  the  credits  in  the  ledger  should  equal 
the  total  of  all  the  credits  in  the » journal.' The  proof  is 
the  trial  balance  of  balances. 

The  trial  balance  has  two  functions;  first,  to  prove  the 
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equality  of  the  debits  and  credits,  and  second,  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  data  needed  to  prepare  the  work  sheet,  finan¬ 
cial  statements,  adjusting  and  closing  entries.  The  trial 
balance  of  totals  serves  the  first  function.  The  trial  bal¬ 
ance  of  balances  is  needed  for  the  second  function.  After 
a  student  has  prepared  several  trial  balances  of  totals, 
the  transition  to  the  trial  balance  of  balances  is  relatively 
easy. 


2.  Rolot*  th*  Trial  Bolanca  to  tho  T-Account 

Learning  is  facilitated  when  the  new  is  related  to  that 
which  the  student  already  understands.  The  relationship 
of  the  trial  balance  form  to  the  T-acoount  may  be  shown 
as  illustrated  if  the  trial  balance  of  totals  is  used: 


Cash  . 

Equipment . 

Accounts  Rec.  . . 
Accounts  Payable 
etc. 


8,000 

4,000 

9,000 

1,000 


2,000 

1,000 

4,000 

6,000 


The  use  of  the  T-accoimt  form  superimposed  on  the 
trial  balance  assists  students  in  relating  the  debit  and 
credit  sides  of  the  ledger  account  to  the  debit  and  credit 
sides  of  the  trial  balance.  After  a  few  trial  balances  have 
been  prepared  the  "T”  may  be  abandoned. 


3.  Emphasiz*  Corract  Form 

Haste  makes  waste.  To  save  time  in  preparing  pre¬ 
liminary  trial  balances,  students  have  a  tendency  to 
short-cut  the  trial  balance  form  and  merely  list  figures 
as  illustrated: 


J .  /  V  6"  7  J 
7^r/  .ra 
X  S’  /  c 
sr  7/. 
f7.  X  y 


y/ 


L 


r  f/.  C  2. 
H  17.  7^ 


yj" 
9  Y 


W  io.o  8 


The  2,477.26  figure,  the  error  amount,  was  the  balance 
of  the  accounts  receivable  account.  Had  the  trial  balance 
been  set  up  in  proper  form  with  the  account  titles  given, 
the  listing  of  the  accounts  receivable  amount  as  a  credit 
balance  would  have  been  either  avoided  or  easily  dis¬ 
covered.  Poor  alignment  of  figures  is  avoided  when  cor¬ 
rect  form  is  used. 

4.  Provido  Adding  Mochinos 

When  students  are  required  to  add  mentally  long 
columns  of  figures,  typical  of  the  trial  balance,  we  are 
expecting  them  to  add  correctly  at  a  level  far  above  that 
required  by  business.  What  business  executive  would 
trust  the  total  of  a  mental  addition  of  a  column  of  fifteen 
to  twenty  three-,  four-,  five-,  and  six-digit  numbers? 

A  sufficient  number  j  of  adding  machines  should  be 
available  in  every  bookkeeping  room  to  enable  students 
to  perform  long  additions  by  machine  just  as  it  would 
be  done  in  business.  Bookkeeping  teachers  have  been 
entirely  too  reticent  in  requesting  adding  machines.  To 
teach  bookkeeping  without  adding  machines  is  as  unreal¬ 
istic  as  teaching  duplicating  without  duplicating  machines 
or  sewing  without  sewing  machines. 


5.  Taadi  Addition  Aids 

When  adding  machines  are  not  available,  techniques 
for  decreasing  the  difficulty  of  adding  long  columns  should 
be  explained.  Two  techniques  are  illustrated. 


425.80 

1^.25 

374.90 

76.25 

2,123.20 

10,246.20 

9,824.36 

64.27 

185.74 

20,320.57 

22,443.77 

378.24 

1,246.05 

787.15 

9,216.45 

38.75 

214.27 

18.26 


37 

18 

47 

25 

16 

10 


11,899.17 


6.  Uso  Addition  Chocicors 

Every  bookkeeping  class  is  fortunately  blessed  with 
a  few  students  who  can  add  rapidly  with  a  high  degree 
of  accuracy.  If  adding  machines  are  not  available  for 
class  use,  these  addition-gifted  stvidents  can  be  effectively 
used  as  addition  checkers— human  adding  machines  (but 
only  to  verify  other  students’  addition). 

Addition  skill  is  improved  only  dirough  well-planned 
remedial  drills.  Time  spent  by  a  student  in  struggling 
with  an  addition  for  which  he  is  inadequately  prepared 
is  better  sp>ent  in  remedial  drill. 

7.  De-mathomatizo  the  Trial  Balance  in  Tests 

A  common  bookkeeping  test  is  to  provide  a  list  of 
accounts,  similar  to  the  following,  with  instructions  to 
prepare  the  trial  balance  on  a  work  sheet  form,  make 
the  adjustments,  complete  the  work  sheet  and  financial 
statements. 


Cash,  $12,478.95;  Accounts  Receivable,  $27,807.70;  Notes 
Payable,  $5,650;  Salary  Expense,  $11,247.24;  Purchases, 
$19,475.19;  etc. 

In  making  this  test,  the  student  may  correctly  classify 
and  identify  whether  the  account  has  a  debit  or  a  credit 
balance,  but,  because  of  an  addition  error  and  the  time 
consumed  in  locating  it,  fail  to  complete  the  test.  'The 
test  grade,  therefore,  may  present  an  inaccurate  measure 
of  the  student’s  bookkeeping  knowledge. 

The  test  can  be  de-mathematized  to  a  considerable 
extent  by  using  only  round  numbers  for  account  bal¬ 
ances;  such  as: 

Cash,  $10,000;  Accounts  Receivable,  $25,000;  Notes  Pay¬ 
able,  $5,000;  Salary  Expense,  $12,000;  Purchases,  $20,000; 
etc. 

The  same  number  should  not  be  used  twice  to 
facilitate  the  student’s  locating  errors. 

Some  instructors  eliminate  numbers  entirely  by  having 
students  place  a  check  mark  in  the  appropriate  column 
instead  of  an  account  balance.  ’The  objection  to  this 
practice  is  that  it  deprives  the  student  of  a  valuable 
acciu^cy  proof.  'The  balancing  of  the  totals  of  the  trial 
balance  and  other  parts  of  the  work  sheet  gives  the 
student  a  proof  which  is  not  provided  through  check 
marks.  (Continued  on  page  94) 
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CORRECT  OUTLINES 

(Continued  from  page  13) 

the  very  aim  to  be  achieved.  Here 
are  the  obvious  consequences: 

1.  DifiBculty  in  writing  unhesitat¬ 
ingly.  Since  learning  is  cumulative,  it 
depends  upon  fundamentals.  Surely  it 
is  unlikely  that  progressive  vocabulary 
building  will  materialize  on  a  shaky 
foundation.  Unless  the  tools  of  short¬ 
hand  are  emphasized  (prefixes,  suf¬ 
fixes,  brief  forms,  blends,  etc.),  how 
will  it  be  possible  for  learners  to  con¬ 
struct  new  words?  It  is  my  belief  that 
principles  must  be  dependably  mech¬ 
anized  and  outlines  speedily  autom¬ 
atized  for  prompt  response  without 
fear  or  hesitancy. 

2.  Difficulty  in  reading  rapidly. 
Since  the  first  reading  objective  is 
training  the  eyes  to  recognize  the 
slightest  variations  in  the  forms,  it  is 
important  to  stress  the  structure  of 
the  form.  By  structure  I  mean  not 
only  the  correct  principle,  but  the 
correct  style  (proportion  of  strokes 
and  size  of  vowels).  “But,”  you  may 
answer,  “accuracy  of  outline  does  not 
nece.ssarily  guarantee  perfect  tran- 
.scription.”  True,  but  it  is  up  to  the 
instnictor  to  broaden  the  teaching 
process.  Not  only  should  the  form  be 
stressed,  but  the  translation  of  the 
form,  too;  that  is,  the  correlation  of 
form  with  meaning. 

What  did  the  traditional  schools  of 
teaching  have  to  say  about  a  permis¬ 
sive  attitude  toward  form?  Do  new 
textbooks  require  new  methods?  Is 
there  one  best  method? 

A  great  deal  has  been  written  about 
shorthand  teaching:  Frick’s  analytical 
method,  Munkhoff’s  writing  pattern 
procedure,  Barnhart’s  direct  associa¬ 
tion  method,  Brewington’s  reading¬ 
writing  adaptations,  Zinman-Strelsin- 
Weitz’s  daily  lesson  plans  by  the 
sentence  method,  Louis  Leslie’s  noted 
functional  method,  to  name  a  few. 

A  careful  perusal  of  the  writings 
of  these  authorities  discloses  that  the 
controversy  between  “accuracy  first” 
or  “speed  first”  has  been  going  on  for 
a  long  time.  There  are  not  only  dif¬ 
ferences  of  opinion  as  to  whether  the 
traditional  method  (preparation  for 
writing  of  unfamiliar  words),  or  direct 
method  (automatization  of  high-fre¬ 
quency  words)  eflFects  optimum  re¬ 
sults;  there  are  also  diverse  opinions 
on  the  ways  to  obtain  <hese  results 
(reading  first  or  writing  first)  once 
the  decision  about  the  method  is 
made. 

The  advisability  of  using  a  com- 
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There  is  a  "long,  long  rood  awinding” 
between  the  first  words  the  student  transcribes  into  En^ish  from  the  short¬ 
hand  in  his  text  and  the  rapid  completion  of  mailable  typed  transcripts.  This 
process  takes  the  better  part  of  two  years  in  most  high  school  programs. 
The  first  year  determines  the  foundation  upon  which  the  second  year  is  built. 

Transcription  ability  develops  from  the  simple  to  the  complex:  first  long- 
hand  transcription  from  the  shorthand  plate;  then  from  previously  assigned 
material  written  in  shorthand  with  the  book  open;  from  previously  assigned 
material  written  in  shorthand  with  the  book  closed;  of  generously  previewed 
new  matter;  and,  finally,  of  new  matter  dictation  without  preview.  Type¬ 
written  transcription  is  postponed  until  the  third  semester. 

The  day  we  finish  Chapter  I,  I  have  the  students  turn  to  a  fairly  long 
letter  in  the  key,  or  “Student’s  Transcript”,  and  copy  rapidly,  but  legibly, 
for  three  minutes.  I  make  no  comment  about  this  exercise.  Each  student 
figures  his  own  longhand  writing  rate,  and  many  will  copy  30  or  40  words 
a  minute  with  no  apparent  effort! 

Keep  a  record  of  these  scores.  Then  no  student  can  tell  you,  after  tran¬ 
scription  starts,  “But  I  just  can’t  write  that  fast.”  Even  students  who  copy 
very  slowly  will  improve  when  encouraged  to  sacrifice  longhand  writing 
quality  for  word  quantity. 

When  we  reach  Lesson  8  or  9,  I  announce,  “Tomorrow  we  will  transcribe 
a  letter  from  Lesson  6  or  7.  Reread  these  lessons  as  often  as  you  wish.”  'The 
following  day  students  take  pen  and  paper  (functional  classes  may  not  yet 
have  notebooks),  turn  to  the  announced  letter,  and  write  in  longhand  for 
three  minutes.  An  unknown  word  is  spelled  silently;  if  this  does  not  help, 
a  blank  is  left.  Teachers  may  disqualify  papers  with  more  than  a  prede¬ 
termined  number  of  errors.  I  score  total  words  correct.  A  student  who  has 
six  blanks  followed  by  63  words  is  doing  well.  (If  the  student  skips  the 
first  half  of  a  letter,  however,  that’s  another  story!) 

After  the  first  few  weeks,  I  decrease  transcription  time  to  two  minutes 
because  this  is  almost  as  valid.  This  saved  minute  is  profitably  used  else¬ 
where.  There  are  so  many  other  ways  to  evaluate  shorthand  progress  in 
the  early  stages  that  I  try  not  to  transcribe  too  frequently. 

Wh«n  about  forty  lessons  have  been  completed,  students  are  ready 
for  dictation  at  40  or  50  warn  from  familiar  material  with  the  book  open. 
Some  will  literally  copy  every  word,  while  others  will  only  glance  hack  once 
in  a  while.  The  teacher  dictates  for  about  two  minutes,  long  enough  so  that 
students  with  good  memories  can’t  remember  the  first  50  words! 

Some  teachers  allow  8  or  10  minutes  for  transcription  and  determine  the 
grade  on  accuracy  only.  Others  give  one  grade  for  speed  and  one  for 
accuracy  and  average  the  two.  I  allow  three  minutes  tran.scription  time  and 
give  credit  for  the  total  words  correct— up  to  the  sixth  error.  (The  fifth 
error,  or  the  seventh,  could  also  be  u.sed,  depending  upon  the  general  ability 
of  the  cla.ss.)  Over-all  results  will  be  similar  by  any  of  these  methods. 

Each  student  scores  his  own  transcript  (this,  in  itself,  is  a  learning 
activity)  in  scarcely  more  than  a  minute.  The  teacher  need  only  spotcheck 
an  occasional  paper.  Very  little  attention  is  paid  either  to  spelling  or 
punctuation  the  first  half  year.  The  theory  is  “one  thing  at  a  time  and  that 
done  well  ...” 

Although  the  improvement  of  spelling  and  punctuation  is  not  the  primary 
objective  of  beginning  longhand  transcription,  the  teacher  has  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  spot  the  good  and  the  deficient  students  and  can  plan  the  second 
semester  work  accordingly. 

During  January  many  teachers,  having  covered  the  theory,  are  using 
familiar  material  at  50  and  60  warn  with  books  closed.  Next  month  well 
consider  transcription  during  the  second  half  of  the  first  year. 


JANUARY,  1959 
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Cor«*r  informcition.  Two  bot)ks,  Ilotc  to  Prefxire  for  College  Entrance  r 
Examinations,  and  You  Can  Win  a  Scholarship  (each  $1.98,  paper  edition;  ; 
$3.95,  cloth  edition)  have  been  put  on  the  market  by  Barron’s  Educational  ^ 
Series,  Inc.,  343  Great  Neck  Road,  Great  Neck,  New  York.  This  company  r; 
has  many  other  valuable  b<x)ks  containing  useful  information  on  career 
planning. 

S<il«smon«hip  guide-  “16  Basic  Steps  That  Lead  to  Courteous  Service  at  ^ 
the  Fountain”  is  a  guide  to  profitable  customer  relations  at  the  soda  foun-  ■ 
tain.  Along  with  this,  you  may  obtain  another  booklet,  “Profitable  Soda  ^ 
Fountain  Operation,"  which  presents  information  gathered  from  all  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  country  and  based  on  the  experiences  of  thousands  of  fountain 
operators.  Both  are  free  from  The  Coca-Cola  Company,  Fountain  Sales  P 
E)epartment,  New  York,  New  York.  2 

Mimuogroph  bookiuts.  “Fundamentals  of  Mimeographing,”  published  by  ' 
A.  B.  Dick  Company,  5700  West  Touhy  Avenue,  Chicago  31,  Illinois,  has  ?- 
been  brought  up  to  date.  This  book  is  designed  to  assist  the  teacher  to  i 
teach  better  and  more  skillful  pr(X?esses  on  the  mimeograph.  It  was  edited  ~ 
by  Russell  N.  Cansler,  Northwestern  University.  The  price  is  $1.50.  Another  f 
useful  booklet,  “Mimeographing  Techniques,”  has  been  published  by  A.  B.  I 
Dick  to  replace  a  former  publication,  which  was  called  “Modem  Mimeo-  F 
graphing  Handbook.”  Its  cost  is  50  cents.  This  company  has  also  compiled  = 
newspaper  materials  into  one  compact  free  booklet,  “How  to  Plan  and 
Publish  a  Mimeographed  Newspaper." 

Card  flla.  Lost  any  business  cards?  Card  Caddy  should  answer  your 
problem.  It  holds  1,000  business  cards  and  a  set  of  alphabetical  index  guides. 
The  complete  set  is  $3.50.  Tray  Model  102  is  $2.98;  File  Model  101  is  s 
$4.49;  and  Tray  Model  103  (black  and  gold  finish)  is  $2.49.  Request  addi¬ 
tional  information  on  all  models.  Address  your  request  to  La  Jolla  Industries,  ; 
Inc.,  4606-16  Santa  Fe  Street,  San  Diego  9,  California. 

Erasing  information.  The  Joseph  Dixon  Crucible  Company  is  offering  - 
free  copies  of  an  article  called  “How  to  Erase.”  Student  typists  will  find 
the  article  especially  useful.  Written  by  a  high  school  teacher,  Doris  Phelan,  B 
of  Whittier,  California,  the  article  explains  the  important  factors  that  lead  - 
to  a  greater  output  with  less  effort.  Among  these  are  erasing  techniques,  “ 
kinds  of  erasers  and  their  uses,  basic  types  of  paper  and  their  erasing  quali-  i 
ties,  eraser  shields  and  uses,  and  demonstration  methods  for  teaching  typing  f 
students  the  art  of  erasing.  For  free  copies  write  to  Department  ECP,  The  ; 
Joseph  Dixon  Crucible  Company,  167  Wayne  Street,  Jersey  City  3,  New  h 
Jersey.  p 

Matarials  diractory.  For  one  of  the  most  complete  listings  of  materials  ’ 
available  in  all  areas,  write  to  Field  Enterprises  Educational  Corporation,  I 
Merchandise  Mart  Plaza,  Chicago  54,  Illinois,  and  ask  for  their  book.  Sources  V 
of  Free  and  Inexpensive  Educational  Materials.  This  is  an  alphabetical  list  H 
of  names  and  addresses  of  organizations  and  agencies  that  supply  free  and  L: 
low-cost  educational  materials.  It  contains  192  pages  of  listings  and  sells  for  -  ^ 
$5.  Suggest  that  your  school  librarian  order  a  copy.  y 


bination  of  methods  is  discussed  in 
Morrison’s  Practice  of  Teaching  in 
Secondary  Schools.  But  even  here, 
which  method  to  use  first  becomes 
the  problem:  the  science  type  (focus 
on  outlines);  the  pure  practice  type 
(focus  on  rote  readiness  to  write  most 
common  words);  or  the  language 
arts  type  (focus  on  thought  content). 

What  does  all  this  prove?  First, 
that  one  can  tune  in  on  any  of  these 
experts  and  come  up  with  proof  to 
substantiate  one’s  thesis.  Second,  that 
it  is  a  healthy  sign  that  there  have 
been,  and  perhaps  always  will  be, 
differences  of  opinion  in  teaching  a 
lively,  vital  subject  like  shorthand. 
Therefore,-  I  hope  I  will  not  be  con¬ 
sidered  presumptuous  if  I  cite  as  evi¬ 
dence  for  my  case,  observation 
gleaned  from  extensive  teaching  ex¬ 
perience  in  training  countless  num¬ 
bers  of  willing  stenographers:  namely 
that,  just  as  articulation  depends  upon 
a  comprehensive  knowledge  of  words, 
so  rapid  shorthand  depends  upon  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  accurate 
shorthand  outlines. 

We  come  now  to  the  quest  for  a 
method  which  will  inculcate  in  stu¬ 
dents  the  desire  for  craftsmanship,  the 
encouragement  to  learn  shorthand  in 
its  authentic,  not  counterfeit  version. 
Actually,  the  Gregg  Manual  is  written 
in  such  a  logical,  lucid  style  that  the 
textbook  itself  instructs.  The  text, 
using  the  inductive  method,  follows 
progressive  stages  of  development 
that  are  self-explanatory. 

In  the  presentation  of  a  skill  sub¬ 
ject  though,  a  method  should  comple¬ 
ment  the  text.  One  best  method? 
Hardly,  because  more  than  one  factor 
conditions  the  choice  (caliber  of  stu¬ 
dents,  motivation,  time).  Moreover, 
the  essential  procedure  should  pro¬ 
vide  for  individual  adaptations.  But 
(and  I  do  not  mean  to  beg  the  ques¬ 
tion),  once  thoroughness  of  theory  is 
underscored,  choice  of  method  be¬ 
comes  secondary. 

I  now  respectfully  submit  my 
choice  of  method,  which,  though  un¬ 
avoidably  eclectic,  has  (as  far  as  I 
know)  never  been  put  into  print.  Like 
some  of  the  methodologies  I  have 
mentioned,  it  is  empirical  rather  than 
scientific;  but  it  is  calculated  to  pro¬ 
duce  results. 

The  gist  of  my  method  centers 
upon  the  shorthand  plates  that 
learners  are  directed  to  study  in  the 
following  manner:  “Render  (by  writ¬ 
ing  in  English;  then  skip  a  few  lines); 
reproduce  (in  shorthand);  verify  (with 
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text).”  The  material  is  then  dictated. 

This  method  conforms  to  a  basic 
psychological  precept:  Dewey’s  well- 
known,  “Learning  is  the  result  of 
direct  activity.”  From  the  beginning, 
knowledge  of  the  outline  and  execu¬ 
tion  of  it  '’/ill  occur  simultaneously. 
Here  the  learner  is  not  only  copying 
outlines  and  attaching  a  longhand 
name;  he  is  building  from  name  to 
form,  intelligently.  He  is  writing  as 
well  as  thinking.  Conversely,  he  is 
learning  the  principles  by  practicing 
writing.  For  surely,  subjecting  the 
learner  only  to  a  great  deal  of  read¬ 
ing  will  not  produce  skill  in  writing. 

My  method  also  conforms  to  one  of 
the  principles  of  education  of  Herbert 
Spencer,  “Enable  the  pupil  to  instruct 
himself.”  The  learner  is  given  such  an 
opportunity  by  checking  his  short¬ 
hand  outlines.  There  is  one  drawback 
for  the  teacher,  though.  Students’  work 
must  be  rechecked.  But  how  else  can 
penmanship  and  style  be  taught? 
There  is  also  ample  opportimity  to 
teach  spelling  at  the  same  time. 

Summary 

In  summing  up,  it  is  my  sincere 
conviction  that  theory  and  speed  must 
be  closely  interUnked;  that  the  desire 
to  write  rapidly  should  not  exceed  the 
determination  to  write  correctly. 

It  is  only  when  the  theory  is  fully 
known  and  understood  that  the  mind 
can  urge  the  hand  to  perform  in¬ 
stantly.  Before  rapidity  there  must  be 
readiness. 

Readiness  can  be  developed  by: 

1.  Teaching  principles  upon  which 
good  outlines  are  constructed,  and 
instilling  a  habituated  pattern  reac¬ 
tion  by  practice  experience  to  prevent 
guess-work.  “Rules,  however,  are  not 
to  be  considered  laws  in  themselves,” 
as  educators  have  pointed  out,  “but 
laws  in  action.” 

2.  Helping  (by  drill  dictation)  to 
transfer  known  symbols  to  new  sounds 
for  proper  adjustment  to  new  words. 
The  tools  for  vocabulary  building 
should  be  soundly  instilled  before 
students  are  expected  to  use  them.  In 
this  way,  confidence  is  inspired;  fear 
and  hesitancy  dismissed. 

3.  Checking  style  to  remove  faults 
in  penmanship.  Since  quality  of  writ¬ 
ing  deteriorates  during  high  speed, 
legibility  should  be  stressed  in  ordi¬ 
nary  rapid  writing. 

When  readiness  is  established  by 
thorough  training  in  theory,  so  that 
the  mind  and  hand  are  triggered  to 
perform  instantaneously,  then  short¬ 
hand  skill  will  naturally  follow. 
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Our  dog  Toby,  like  a  lot  of  people,  is  a 

1  creature  of  habit.  Like  a  lot  of  people,  she  often  substitutes  habit  for  think- 
ing.  Recently  she  had  the  neighbors  and  us  in  stitches  because  she  followetl 

-  her  habitual  mode  of  behavior,  even  though  the  conditions  necessary  for 

2  success  in  that  habitual  behavior  no  longer  obtained.  But  let’s  back  up  and 
^  fill  you  in  on  the  details  so  you  can  enjoy  the  full  picture. 

To  begin  with,  Toby  is  a  “mostly-fox-terrier”  who  adopted  us  when  the 
V  girls  (now  in  college)  were  in  second  grade.  With  her  increasing  years  and 
inability  to  comprehend  that  she  isn’t  human,  she  has  become  strictly  a  house 
vj  dog.  She  goes  out  into  the  cold,  unfeeling  world  only  when  forced  to. 

3  Usually  one  of  us  literally  shoves  her  out  whichever  door  we  happen  to  be 
nearest  at  stated  intervals.  For  instance,  in  the  morning  when  I  start  break- 

3  fast,  I  shove  her  out  the  back  door.  At  noon,  when  I  come  home  and  enter 

-  by  the  front  door,  she  gets  pushed  out  that  one.  But  no  matter  which  door 
3  Miss  Tobias  is  shoved  out,  she  always  comes  to  be  readmitted  at  the  front 
y  door.  She  sits  on  the  top  front  step  and  barks  impertinently  for  admittance.  , 
S  Recently  we  Greens  decided  to  get  in  time  with  the  space  age  and  en- 
^  large  our  own  living  space  by  incorporating  the  area  occupied  by  a  large 
J  screened  front  porch  into  living  room.  The  contractor  proved  to  be  a  “Let’s 
y  start  from  scratch”  sort  of  soul,  so  the  first  day’s  work  on  our  new  project 
p  consisted  of  razing  the  old  porch  completely  and  hauling  away  the  wreckage, 
g  By  five  o’clock  when  I  got  home,  absolutely  nothing  remained  of  our  former 
F  porch  but  the  set  of  steps  which  had  been  pulled  out  intact  into  the  middle 
fl  of  the  front  yard  and  just  left  there  for  the  nonce.  Entrance  to  the  Green 
U  domicile  was  strictly  a  back-door  affair,  unless  you  were  capable  of  leaping 

or  flying  about  five  feet  straight  up  from  the  ground  to  the  front  door,  which 
g  now  opened  out  into  space. 


Out  the  back  door/  then,  I  pushed  one  Toby  Green.  And  what  did  that 
creature  of  habit  do?  Yep,  you’re  way  ahead  of  me.  She  ran  right  around 
^  to  the  front,  scampered  up  to  the  top  step— out  in  the  middle  of  nowhere— 
^  and  sat  there  barldng  to  get  in.  If  anyone  ever  looked  silly,  she  did.  When 
y  I  went  to  the  door  and  told  her  to  go  around  to  the  back  (she  understands 
y  the  word  perfectly  when  she  wants  to),  she  eyed  me  sullenly  and  just  sat 
g  there  barking  more  impertinently  than  ever.  Nor  would  she  come  when  I 
g  went  to  the  back  door  and  called  her  from  there.  She  just  sat  on  that  top 
y  step  out  in  the  middle  of  the  yard,  barking  as  if  to  say,  “Look  now.  I’ve 
y  done  my  part.  I’m  on  my  top  step.  You  let  me  ini”  And  let  her  in  I  did— by 
g  walking  clear  around  the  house  to  get  her  and  drag  her  to  the  back  door. 
*  Was  once  enough  of  this  foolishness?  Not  on  your  life.  We  went  through 
y  the  same  silly  performance  for  a  couple  of  days.  Every  time  Toby  got 
h  shoved  out  the  back  door,  she  returned  to  sit  on  that  top  step  that  led  to 
%  nowhere  and  barked  to  get  in  a  door  that  wasn’t  there, 
g  “Poor  Toby,”  said  one  of  her  staunch  admirers  next  dcxir.  “We  oughtn’t 
i  to  laugh  at  her.  After  all,  she’s  only  doing  what  the  rest  of  us  do  a  lot  of 
p  the  time:  Substituting  habit  for  thinking— even  when  the  habit  no  longer 
||  fits  the  circumstances.” 

y  How  about  that,  teachers?  Do  we  ever  go  through  the  same  old  habits 
H  in  our  teaching,  even  though  the  circumstances  under  which  the  habits 

y  originally  produced  desired  results  may  no  longer  exist.  It  might  be  well 

J  to  check  up  on  our  habitual  ways  of  doing  many  things  in  our  classrooms, 

y  It  could  be  that  sometimes,  like  Toby,  we  sit  out  on  a  step  that  leads 

P  nowhere,  and  bark  to  get  in  a  door  that  isn’t  there. 

>5: 
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ACTIVATING  THE  QUALITY  APPROACH 

(Continued  from  page  19) 

enable  him  to  get  his  students  to  meet  the  established 
minimum  standards  in  straight  copy,  number  copy,  tabula¬ 
tion,  letters,  manuscript,  composition,  dictation,  and  re¬ 
lated  learning  skills. 

Teaching  should  incorporate  only  those  techniques  and 
systems  that  will  be  remembered  by  students  long  after 
they  graduate  (placing  of  letters  according  to  judgment, 
backspacing  method  of  tabulation,  etc.).  Typing  skills  and 
understandings  must  be  taught  on  a  problem-solving  rather 
than  a  spoon-feeding  basis,  on  a  skill-achievement  rather 
than  a  page-coverage  basis.  Textbooks  should  be  used  as 
resources,  not  as  series  of  lesson  plans.  Instruction  should, 
for  the  most  part,  be  given  with  oral  precision  rather  than 
through  time-consuming  written  directions.  Short  prob¬ 
lems  and  exercises  of  progressive  difficulty,  rather  than 
budgets  and/or  extensive  projects,  should  be  employed- 
even  in  advanced  typing  classes. 

Besides  having  a  clear  understanding  of  what  their 
teacher  expects  of  them,  students  must  be  able  to  evaluate 
accurately  their  own  day-to-day  performance.  The  teacher 


should  evaluate  the  student’s  work  by  selective  progressive 
scoring  rather  than  by  comprehensive  and  absolute  scor¬ 
ing.  The  daily  wcu'k  of  all  students  should  be  appraised, 
preferably  diuing  the  regular  class  period,  with  particular 
emphasis  on  those  students  who  are  encountering  the 
most  difficulty.  The  establishment  of  a  weekly  cycle  of 
directed  effort,  culminating  in  an  objective  evaluation  of 
progress,  is  effective. 

At  this  point,  some  readers  may  conclude  that  we  are 
trying  to  build  some  superhuman  being,  and  that  the 
teacher  must  put  in  twelve  or  fourteen  hours  a  day  in 
order  to  become  a  Quality  Teacher.  This  is  not  the  case. 
Quite  the  contrary!  We  recognize  that  there  is  far  more 
that  teachers  can  do  than  it  is  physically  or  humanly 
possible  for  them  to  do.  The  highest  aim  of  the  Quality 
Approach  is  to  help  the  teacher  select  the  tested  methods, 
techniques,  and  materials  that  will  obtain  maximum  re¬ 
sults  with  minimum  effort.  The  total  co-operative  effort 
taps  the  total  resources  of  the  department,  so  that  every 
teacher  shares  the  burdens  and  reaps  the  benefits.  The 
teacher  is  not  expected  to  do  more,  but  is  inspired  to  do 
better! 

(Next  month:  The  Student’s  Role  in  the  Quality  Approach) 


MATERIALS  FOR  THE  QUALITY  APPROACH 


The  Quality  Approach  requires  ef¬ 
fective  typing  materials  if  everything 
that  is  outlined  in  the  objectives  is 
to  be  accomplished  at  the  desired 
level  of  competency.  Here  are  the 
forms,  equipment,  and  fixtures  that 
we  use. 

RECORD  SHEET:  The  record  sheet 
is  a  form  issued  to  students  in  quan¬ 
tity.  All  copies  are  uniform  in  color 
(not  white).  On  this  form,  the  stu¬ 
dent  records  and  summarizes  his 
daily  performance  in  regard  to  extra 
credit,  readiness  drills,  warmups,  tech¬ 
nique,  proofreading,  1-  and  3-minute 
straight  copy,  1 -minute  numbers,  dic¬ 
tation,  composition,  manuscript,  let¬ 
ters,  tabulation,  related  learnings,  and 
cximments.  Although  it  is  the  student’s 
responsibility  to  record  neatly  and 
•  accurately,  it  is  the  teacher’s  daily 
responsibility  to  examine  this  record 
and  help  the  student  set  hLs  goals  for 
typing  improvement. 

INSTRUCTION  SHEET:  The  in- 
stniction  sheet  is  a  carefully  designed 
resource  for  achieving  one  week’s 
goals.  It  reflects  the  latest  materials 
a:id  methods  that  can  be  obtained  or 
that  have  been  refined  by  the  teachers 
in  the  department.  It  anticipates  the 
problems  that  are  likely  to  be  encoun¬ 
tered  at  each  level  of  learning.  Its 
content  relates  to  the  students’  imme¬ 
diate  environment,  thereby  building 
high  interest  in  the  digested  drills. 
Because  these  instruction  sheets  are 
mimeographed,  they  are  readily  given 
to  sti:dents  for  purposeful  homework. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  MATERIALS; 
Supplementary  materials  expand  or 


c-oncentrate  on  skills  or  knowledge 
that  is  introduced  in  the  instruction 
sheet.  They  may  be  mimeographed 
progressive  drills  relating  to  building 
typing  facility  or  graduated  scientific 
examples  of  problems  dealing  with 
letters,  tabulations,  and  manuscripts. 

PINK  SHEET  TEST  AND  DE¬ 
PARTMENTAL  EVALUATION:  The 
Pink  Sheet  test  is  a  weekly  si:rvey 
of  raw  skills,  including  a  3-minute 
straight-copy  write  and  a  1-minute 
solid  number  write.  Absolute  control 
of  copy  is  achieved,  because  tbe  same 
cxipy  is  used  on  the  same  day  of  each 
week  throughout  the  semester.  The 
Pink  Sheet  tests  for  Typing  I,  II,  and 
III  are  graduated  in  difficulty.  The 
results  of  the  test  for  each  class  are 
tabulated,  showing  the  average  of 
gross  speed  and  of  errors.  (All  stu¬ 
dent  performances  are  averaged. ) 
Also  indicated  are  the  per  cent  of 
students  receiving  A,  B,  C,  D,  and  E 
grades,  the  per  cent  making  0,  1,  2, 
3,  and  4-|-  errors,  the  per  cent  writing 
from  0-19,  20-24,  25-29,  etc.,  gross 
words  a  minute,  the  per  cent  proof¬ 
reading  accurately,  the  per  cent  using 
correct  technique,  and  the  per  cent 
of  boys  in  the  class.  Within  two  days, 
the  department  head  summarizes  the 
results  of  all  the  classes  and  provides 
a  departmental  average  of  them  to 
help  guide  the  teacher  and  the  stu¬ 
dents  of  his  clas.ses  in  recognizing 
areas  that  need  the  most  attention. 
Also,  averages  from  other  schools  are 
distributed  so  that  school  differences 
and  similarities  can  be  studied. 

ALL-CITY  SURVEY  TESTS:  Mid¬ 
semester  and  end-of-semester  All-City 


tests  are  given  on  raw  skills  (straight 
copy  and  number  copy).  Since  this 
c-opy  is  the  same  for  all  levels  of 
typing,  the  extent  of  progress  from 
Typing  I  to  Typing  III  can  be  studied. 
The  data  are  the  same  as  those  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  Pink  Sheet  test,  ex¬ 
cept  that  additional  hypotheses  are 
tested.  (Which  writes  do  students 
select— the  first,  the  second,  or  the 
third— when  they  are  given  three 
trials?  Which  students  type  the  fast¬ 
est— sophomores,  juniors,  or  seniors? 
Which  is  more  effective  in  teaching 
numbers— the  “pipe  organ”  or  the 
traditional  method?  etc.)  At  the  end 
of  the  semester,  performance  tests  on 
letters,  tabulations,  manuscripts,  and 
related  learnings  are  given.  These  are 
also  tabulated  with  averages  and  per¬ 
cent  scores. 

EQUIPMENT  AND  FIXTURES: 
Every  typing  teacher  is  provided  with 
the  tools  of  his  trade;  demonstration 
stand  and  typewriter,  stop  watch, 
interval  timer,  adjustable  desks,  copy- 
holders,  plenty  of  chalkboard  space 
(including  a  nest  of  chalkboards  that 
can  be  elevated),  ample  bulletin 
boards,  storage  facilities,  resource 
books  (dictionary,  secretarial  books, 
current  magazines,  methods  books, 
sample  copies  of  textbooks),  supple¬ 
mentary  student  drill  books  and  text¬ 
books— and,  most  important,  the  stu¬ 
dents’  typewriters,  all  of  one  make 
within  any  one  room,  with  two  spares 
in  addition  to  the  teacher’s  demonstra¬ 
tor.  Our  replacement  policy  assures 
relatively  modem  and  sturdy  ma¬ 
chines,  and  our  program  is  fortified 
by  competent  repairmen  who  give 
prompt  service. 
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HOW  TO  TEACH  SPEECH 

(Continued  from  page  21) 

around  him.  The  teller  is  therefore 
more  at  ease  than  if  he  were  stand¬ 
ing  before  the  group.  On  the  average, 
three  or  four  students  tell  their 
stories  during  each  55-minute  period. 

Another  activity  in  which  students 
retell  in  their  own  words  what  some¬ 
one  else  has  written  takes  the  form 
of  reports  on  magazine  or  newspaper 
articles,  books,  and  the  like.  No 
block  of  time  is  set  aside  for  this 
activity,  as  is  done  for  the  others. 
Instead,  reports  are  given  by  stu¬ 
dents  throughout  the  course.  The 
primary  purpose  is  to  broaden  the 
understanding  and  interest  of  the 
students— and  the  teacher. 

Next,  I  return  the  outlines  pre¬ 
pared  earlier  in  the  year.  The  out¬ 
lines  are  developed  into  talks  and 
presented  to  the  class.  This  is  the 
first  activity  in  which  the  student 
must  plan  what  he  is  going  to  say; 
but  since  he  selects  his  own  topic, 
the  problem  of  what  to  say  is  still 
not  too  great.  It  is  also  the  first 
presentation  given  as  a  formal 
speech.  At  Gettysburg  we  are  for¬ 
tunate  in  having  a  classroom 
equipped  with  a  stage  that  we  use 
for  the  rest  of  the  speaking  activities 
during  the  year. 

Most  of  the  other  activities  require 
the  student  to  find  information,  or¬ 
ganize  it,  and  then  present  it.  Some 
types  are: 

1.  Biography,  autobiography,  or 
travelogue— The  first  two  are  self- 
explanatory.  In  a  travelogue,  the  stu¬ 
dent  describes  a  place  or  region,  pos¬ 
sibly  with  the  use  of  pictures. 

2.  Sales-consumer  information  talk 
—This,  I  believe,  is  the  most  interest¬ 
ing.  Each  student  chooses  a  line  of 
products,  such  as  shoes,  men’s  wear, 
automobiles,  glassware,  or  furniture. 
The  assignment  is  to  “tell  what  you 
ought  to  know  if  you  were  selling 
the  particular  product,  and  what  you 
ought  to  know  if  you  were  buying  it.” 

This  is  not  a  sales  talk.  It  is  desir¬ 
able,  however,  that  information  about 
the  manufacturing  process,  materials 
used,  advantages,  disadvantages, 
iKses,  limitations,  and  price  ranges 
all  be  emphasized. 

Students  are  urged  to  use  samples, 
illustrative  material,  models,  and 
other  visual  aids.  Assistance  by  other 
students  or  outside  persons  is  per¬ 
mitted.  However,  the  person  in  charge 
of  the  presentation  is  fully  resiwnsible 
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IRVING  ROSCNRLUM 

WILLIAM  PITT  H.  S..  NEW  YORK 


I  SAW  YOUR  AD 
OSFCRINO  A  REWARD 
EOR  THE  RETURM 
Of  THIS  DOO. 


didny  you  see 

THE  AO  IN 
YESTERDAY'S  PAPER 
CANCELING  THE  OFFER? 


Announcer:  This  problem  involves  the  revocation  of  an  offer.  The 
specific  question  concerns  the  proper  procedure  for  revoking  a 
public  offer.  Listen  to  the;  facts  and  see  what  you  think. 

Finder;  I  saw  your  ad  in  last  Wednesday's  Times,  offering  a  $50  re¬ 
ward  for  the  return  of  your  lost  dog. 

Offeror:  Well,  we  did  have  an  ad,  but  .  .  . 

Finder:  I  found  this  dog  this  morning,  and  I  think— quiet,  Fido— 
lie  down— I  think  he  answers  the  description.  Isn’t  this  the  dog? 
Offeror:  Yes,  he  is;  but  I  don’t  want  him.  I  wish  you  would  take 
him  away. 

Finder:  Well,  this  is  your  dog,  isn’t  it?  It  answers  the  description 
in  the  ad. 

Offeror:  Oh,  that’s  the  dog  all  right.  But  I  don’t  want  it.  It  isn’t  my 
dog.  It’s  my  cousins’,  and  they’ve  already  gone  back  home  to 
Montreal. 

Finder:  That’s  too  bad;  but,  of  course,  their  leaving  has  nothing  to 
do  with  me  or  with  the  reward  that  I’m  entitled  to,  according  to 
last  week’s  ad. 

Offeror:  Did  you  read  the  Times  yesterday? 

Finder:  No,  why? 

Offeror:  There  was  another  ad  there,  canceling  our  offer. 

Finder:  I  didn’t  know  about  it,  and  it’s  too  late  to  tell  me  now. 
I  don’t  care  what  you  do  about  the  dog.  But  I’m  the  one  who 
found  him,  and  so  I’m  entitled  to  the  reward. 

Announcer:  Is  the  finder  entitled  to  the  $50  reward? 


DECISION:  No.  A  public  offer,  such  as  a  newspaper  advertisement 
of  a  reward,  may  be  canceled  by  giving  the  revocation  the  same 
publicity  as  the  offer.  The  revocation,  like  the  offer,  was  advertised 
in  the  Times.  Even  though  the  finder  was  unaware  of  the  revoca¬ 
tion,  he  was  bound  by  it. 
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for  what  his  “helpers’*  say  and  do. 
There  are  many  ways  other  persons 
may  be  used.  One  girl  brought  her 
little  sister  to  class  to  model  girls’ 
clothing.  Another  student  had  a  local 
shoe  salesman  talk  to  the  class  and 
show  a  film.  Many  students  have  had 
other  students  model  or  display  the 
products  as  they  were  talking  about 
them.  This  past  year  a  girl  who  had 
chosen  dishes  as  her  topic  and  a  boy 
who  had  chosen  electrical  appliances 
combined  their  presentation  and  even¬ 
tually  prepared  “breakfast”  for  the 
class.  Although  several  weeks  are 
usually  taken  before  each  student  has 
given  his  presentation  (two  each  class 
period),  I  believe  it  is  time  well  spent. 

I  might  point  out  that  in  the  plan¬ 
ning  of  each  activity,  time  is  left  at 
the  end  of  the  period  for  a  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  day's  speakers.  'This  dis¬ 
cussion  occurs  with  each  activity, 
from  the  recitation  of  the  poem  to 
the  last  talk  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
It  is  intended  to  help  student  speak¬ 
ers  recognize  where  they  need  im¬ 
provement.  Compliments  are  made, 
too,  of  course.  Discussion  not  only 
helps  the  student  accept  criticism  and 
see  his  own  strengths  and  weaknesses 
but  also  teaches  other  students  how 
to  criticize  contructively.  It  is  almost 
surprising  how  amiably  the  students 
criticize  one  another.  It  is  a  healthy 
situation. 

3.  Demonstration  —  One  student 
tells  and  shows  others  how  to  do 
something,  such  as  play  a  musical  in¬ 
strument,  make  a  pie,  operate  a  ma¬ 
chine,  and  so  on.  This  type  of  activity 
is  interesting;  and  students  also 
learn  something  about  teaching 
others. 

4.  Campaign  speeches— These  can 
be  prepared  in  conjunction  with 
specific  drives,  such  as  the  Com¬ 
munity  Chest,  the  Red  Cross,  or  even 
a  political  candidate  in  the  com¬ 
munity.  It  is  best  if  they  are  present¬ 
ed  before  an  interested  local  group, 
such  as  a  women’s  club,  a  men’s 
service  club,  a  school  assembly,  or  a 
radio  audience.  'This  gives  the  stu¬ 
dents  an  opportunity  to  speak  before 
persons  other  than  their  own  class¬ 
mates. 

5.  The  address— This  is  the  most 
diflRcult  type  of  speech  to  give.  It  is 
a  formal  speech,  often  about  a  more 
or  less  abstract  topic,  such  as  democ¬ 
racy,  automation,  or  the  importance 
of  something  or  other.  It  is  the  kind 
of  speech  a  businessman  might  make 
at  dinners  or  conventions. 

Such  organizations  as  the  American 


Sp**d  Building  Exurcit*  for  Eloctric  Typing 

Material  to  use.  Select  a  review  paragraph  from  your  text,  preferably  one 
that  is  composed  of  commonly  used  words.  Ask  the  students  to  write  the 
paragraph  a  little  slower  than  they  normally  type,  or  at  a  comfortable  rate. 
Have  these  rates  recorded  in  the  right-hand  margin  and  double  space.  Writ¬ 
ing  may  be  for  30  seconds  or  one  minute. 

Power-Up  drills.  Explain  to  the  class  that  they  will  do  a  series  of  “power- 
up”  drills  to  increase  their  typing  rates.  They  will  type  the  same  paragraph 
over  and  over  again,  pushing  always  for  an  increase  in  sp)eed.  ’They  are  really 
exploring  their  potential  speeds;  naturally,  they  will  make  errors.  'Therefore, 
errors  are  ignored  in  this  part  of  the  lesson.  Each  student  is  urged  to  try  for 
a  gain  of  at  least  five  words  (25  strokes)  over  the  initial  writing. 

Students  are  told  to  type  with  good  rhythm,  and  to  release  the  keys 
quickly.  To  do  this  their  fingers  must  move  freely  and  rapidly.  At  no  time 
should  the  fingers  be  anchored  on  the  guide  keys;  not  even  one  finger!  Fot 
position  reassurance,  let  them  touch  the  guide  keys  momentarily  when  the 
carriage  automatically  returns. 

Instructing  with  selected  vocabulary  also  encourages  quick  key  release. 
Tell  the  students  to  “point"  to  the  center  of  each  key  as  they  tyjie.  ’This 
results  in  a  lower  finger  action  and  a  quicker  key  release.  Pointing  to  the 
key  also  encourages  typing  with  that  portion  of  the  finger  that  is  just  under 
the  finger  tip.  Make  certain  that  the  fingers  are  in  the  same  relax^,  curved 
position  as  when  the  hands  are  dropped  at  the  sides. 

Typing  smoothly.  Power-up  practice  session  should  be  followed  imme¬ 
diately  with  a  series  of  timed  drills  for  smooth  and  accurate  writings.  Never 
let  the  class  have  a  power-up  practice  session  unless  you  have  time  for  a 
series  of  timings  for  smooth  writing,  using,  of  course,  the  same  paragraph. 

Each  exercise  for  smooth  typing  is  begun  with  the  students  saying  the 
word  “smoothly”  very  slowly.  'They  will  automatically  smooth  out  their 
rhythm,  relax,  and  type  with  better  control.  'The  class  will  be  pleased  to  find 
that  after  writing  the  paragraph  smoothly  for  two  or  three  attempts,  they  have 
“upped”  their  speeds  and  maintained  good  control.  Some  will  discover  that 
their  rates  are  the  same,  even  though  they  thought  they  were  typing  much 
slower  than  they  did  in  the  power-up  session. 

After  several  attempts  of  smooth  typing,  check  to  see  how  many  have 
written  one  timing  with  a  perfect  copy.  If  more  than  three  indicate  that  they 
still  have  errors,  it  is  best  to  continue  practice  on  smooth  typing.  In  ten 
minutes,  if  you  are  using  one-minute  writings,  you  can  give  three  writings 
for  power-up  practice  and  at  least  four  for  smooth  typing.  In  this  ten-minute 
practice  pattern  most  students  will  increase  their  typing  rate. 

Five-minute  writings  improved.  Power-up  practice  conducted  for  ten 
minutes  every  day  either  at  the  beginning  or  the  end  of  the  period  will 
increase  speed,  and  this  increase  will  be  realized  in  longer  writings.  Five- 
minute  writing  rates  will  generally  be  from  three  to  five  words  less  than 
the  one-minute  rates  of  the  power-up  session. 

When  your  students  have  demonstrated  their  ability  to  write  at  a  given 
rate  for  one  minute  with  perfect  copy,  they  are  ready  to  do  five  one-minute 
writings  without  pausing.  At  times  you  may  find  it  advantageous  to  call  the 
minutes  while  the  class  is  typing.  'This  emphasizes  putting  five  one-minute 
writings  together  in  one  continuous  writing.  Allow  your  students  to  have 
at  least  two  or  three  lessons  on  power-up  drills  before  introducing  the  longer 
writing. 
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Legion  and  the  Junior  Chamber  of 
Commerce  sponsor  speeches  of  this 
type  in  many  schools.  The  Future 
Business  Leaders  of  America  sponsors 
a  speech  contest  specifically  for 
business  students.  (For  information 
about  this  contest  write  to:  Hollis 
Guy,  Executive  Secretary,  UBEA, 
1201—16  Street,  N.W.,  Washington 
6,  D.C.)  Other  organizations  sponsor 
similar  contests  for  various  groups. 

6.  The  panel,  forum,  or  round 
table— These  are  used  at  meet¬ 
ings  of  such  organizations  as  the  FT  A, 
educational  associations,  and  trade 
groups.  They  can  be  easily  adapted 
to  a  class  situation. 

Oth«r  Activities 

Extemporaneous  speeches  should 
be  assigned  without  warning  through¬ 
out  the  year.  Most  students  dread 
this  type  of  speech,  but  it  conditions 
them  to  speaking  “off  the  cuff.”  In 
early  assignments,  the  student  should 
be  permitted  a  few  minutes  to  or¬ 
ganize  his  thoughts.  As  he  gains  fa¬ 
cility  in  impromptu  speaking,  how¬ 
ever,  he  should  be  expected  to  dis¬ 
cuss  a  topic  without  hesitation.  Be¬ 
cause  of  the  nature  of  the  talks,  the 
topics  must  be  based  on  the  interest, 
experience,  and  knowledge  of  the 
speaker. 

Two  oral  activities  that  are  directly 
related  to  business  are  telephoning 
and  interviewing.  At  Gettysburg 
both  of  these  areas  are  treated  in 
the  office-practice  class.  If  time  per¬ 
mitted,  however,  they  would  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  business  English. 

In  learning  how  to  prepare  for  and 
act  during  an  interview,  some  time 
might  be  devoted  to  interviewing 
businessmen,  educators,  and  other 
interesting  visitors.  Basically,  inter¬ 
viewing  is  the  art  of  conversation— 
an  art  that  many  of  us  have  not  de¬ 
veloped. 

It  is  obvious  that  employing  every 
method  mentioned  here  would  re¬ 
quire  a  special  course.  There  would 
be  no  time  for  the  study  of  spelling, 
vocabulary,  grammar,  punctuation, 
the  use  of  figures,  letter  writing, 
and  other  areas  of  business  English. 
Of  course,  the  introductory  study  of 
the  voice  and  the  talk  are  necessary 
as  a  foundation  for  any  sound  study 
of  speech.  From  there  on,  however, 
the  content  of  the  speech  and  speak¬ 
ing  unit  of  a  business  English  course 
depends  on  the  recognized  needs  of 
the  students,  the  time  available,  and 
the  discretion  of  the  teacher. 
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Editor’s  Note:  This  is  the  fifth  in  a  series  of  ten  discussions  on 
office  customs.  Note  that  the  authors  ideas  will  not  be  found  in  the 
average  textbook;  before  using  the  material,  you  may  wish  to  warn 
students  what  to  expect.  The  column  is  marked  off  in  groups  of  20 
standard  words  and  may  he  dictated  at  any  desired  speed. 

5.  Filing  Systems 

As  everyone  knows,  a  filing  system  is  a  system  for  finding  things. 
Yet  everyone  calls  it  a  filing*  system.  You  can  judge,  therefore,  how 
seriously  this  topic  must  be  treated.  Filing  is  one  of  the  basic-  duties 
of  a  secretary,  whether  it  is  filing  of  letters,  reports,  memorandums, 
or  fingernails.  So*  here  are  some  important  principles. 

The  first  principle  of  a  good  filing  system  is  to  have  your  own 
system.*  Since  you  are  the  only  one  who  can  find  anything  in  it,  you 
make  yourself  indispensable.  No  one  dares  to^  fire  you  because  no 
one  else  can  understand  the  system.  You  thus  get  yourself  firmly 
entrenched  in  the  job. 

The  second^  principle  is  to  use  broad  categories  for  topics.  The 
broadest  category  is  a  simple  one:^  miscellaneous.  With  a  miscel¬ 
laneous  file,  every  problem  is  solved.  There  is  none  of  this  indexing, 
coding,**  thinking,  and  deciding  that  textbooks  talk  about.  Books  just 
confuse  things.  Many  successful  secretaries,^  realizing  that  more  than 
one  drawer  is  usually  needed  for  filing,  elaborate  on  this  system  and"* 
have  the  drawers  labeled:  Miscellaneous  Drawer  No.  1,  Miscellaneous 
Drawer  No.  2,  etc.’*  There  are  other  effective  categories,  too.  Some 
secretaries  use  the  labels:  Eeny,  Meeny,"*  Miny,  Mo.  This  is  a  sounder 
system  because  it  is  consistent  with  their  method  of  finding  things. 

The  third  filing*^  principle  is  to  remember  that  rules  are  made  to  be 
broken.  Some  old  codger  once  wrote  down  33  or  so’*  rules  to  be 
followed.  This  was  merely  an  academic  gesture  on  his  part.  There  was 
never  any  intention***  that  anyone  would  learn  his  rules  and  follow 
them.  It  is  a  much  more  important  thing  to  show  initiative,  and'^  you 
can’t  show  initiative  when  you’re  using  someone  else’s  rules.  Real 
success  in  filing,  then,  is  quite  simple;  follow”  the  three  basic  prin¬ 
ciples.  All  of  these  principles  are  ideal  until  someone  finds  out  what 
you’ve  been  doing.***  This  usually  ends  your  filing  duties  in  your 
present  office,  but  you  can  then  move  on  to  some  other  office"*  and, 
with  your  added  experience,  improve  its  filing  system.  (392) 
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KEY:  filing,  memorandums,  indispensable,  can  understand,  second,  cate¬ 
gories,  miscellaneous,  coding,  realizing. 
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LEOPOLD  STOKOWSKI: 
Notes  from  His  Secretary 


JOSIPHINI  C.  WALKER 

I  WAS  ONLY  TWENTY  years  old 
when  I  applied  for  the  position  as 
secretary  to  Leopold  Stokowski.^  Al¬ 
though  I  had  had  a  good  deal  of 
experience  in  secretarial  work,  the 
thou^t  of  working  for  the*  great 
Stokowski  both  delighted  and  ap¬ 
palled  me. 

My  former  employer,  who  knew 
Stokowski  very  well,  had  recom¬ 
mended*  me  for  the  position  and  had 
arranged  an  interview  for  me.  Ill 
always  remember  my  impression  oP 
that  first  meeting  in  Philadelphia. 

It  was  a  September  afternoon,  and 
I  stood  dubiously  before®  a  narrow 
building  that  had  once  been  a  dilapi¬ 
dated  stable.  It  had  been  remodeled 
in  brick,  but  still  the®  outside  didn’t 
look  much  better  than  it  once  had. 

After  checking  the  address  a  second 
time,  I  rang  the  doorbell*  as  firmly  as 
I  could.  I  was  prepared  for  practically 
anything— there  were  many  rumors  of 
Stokowski’s*  unreasonableness,  his 
temperament,  his  impatience.  1  con¬ 
jured  up  all  manner  of  things  as  I 
stood  waiting®  in  front  of  that  door. 
In  a  minute  or  two  the  door  clicked, 
and  I  pushed  it  open. 

The  only  thing  I  saw  at*®  first  was 
a  long  and  very  narrow  flight  of  wood¬ 
en  steps  that  looked  rather  forbidding. 
But  at  the  top  stood  a  girl**  whom 
1  took  to  be  about  my  age.  (I  soon 
learned  that  she  was  also  a  secretary.) 

Miss  Coyne  introduced  herself** 
and  let  me  into  a  large,  sunny  room. 
Evidently  we  would  work  there,  for 
there  were  two  typewriter  desks,  two** 
tables,  and  a  filing  cabinet.  Finally, 
1  was  admitted  to  Stokowski’s  studio. 
My  nervousness**  was  almost  forgot¬ 
ten  when  I  saw  the  beauty  of  that 
unusual  room,  done  in  pale  green  and 
yellow.  What  a**  contrast  to  the  ex¬ 
terior  of  the  house! 

Before  I  could  notice  the  details, 


Stokowski  came  toward  me,  his**  hand 
outstretched.  Where  was  the  formida¬ 
ble  genius,  the  difficult  personality  I 
had  expected?  Here,  instead,**  was  a 
kindly  man  with  a  halo  of  blond  hair 
and  a  winning  smile.  He  tried  to  put 
me  at  ease  and  asked  only**  a  few 
questions.  Before  I  realized  it,  he  was 
asking  me  if  I  would  begin  working 
with  him  on  the*®  following  Monday. 
It  was  as  simple  as  that! 

I  began  to  work  with  Stokowski 
(at  that  time  he  was  conducting*®  the 
Philadelphia  Orchestra)  and  learned 
right  away  that  all  the  rumors— of  his 
violent  temper,  oP*  his  throwing 
things  around  in  a  fury  and  shout¬ 
ing  in  anger— simply  were  not  true. 
Often  he  was  annoyed,  but**  at 
those  times  he  was  even  more  quiet 
than  usual.  When  he  spoke,  it  was 
in  a  low  tone.  It  was  seldom  that** 
he  seemed  irritated  with  Miss  Coyne 
or  me.  And  then  it  was  usually  be¬ 
cause  something  else  was  worrying** 
him. 

The  first  difficulty  that  arose  on  the 
job  was  the  matter  of  time— when 
could  I  approach  him  about  a**  mat¬ 
ter  and  when  could  I  not?  A  dozen 
times  a  day  questions  that  needed  his 
answer  would  arise.  People  would** 
telephone  and  make  inquiries,  and  it 
would  be  essential  to  have  his  reply. 
I  had  to  learn  by  experience**  when 
it  was  all  right  to  interrupt  him.  If  it 
were  not  the  right  time,  he  just  would 
not  answer  at  all.  Or  he  would**  say 
quietly,  “Not  now”  or  “Tell  them  to 
wait,”  or  anything  else  that  was  not 
the  answer. 

But  the  job  was  not  without*®  its 
pleasant  moments,  one  of  the  most 
pleasant  being  the  afternoon  tea.  We 
usually  worked  every*®  evening  until 
at  least  seven  o’clock,  so  we  had  no 
dinner.  To  compensate,  Stokowski 
served  us  a  light  tea**  every  day.  (At 
least  oura  was  light— he  drank  as 
many  as  six  cups!)  It  was  diu'ing 
these  relaxing  respites  that**  the  con¬ 


ductor’s  genial  and  warm  personality 
revealed  itself  best.  He  would  share 
with  us  his  many  interesting*®  experi¬ 
ences  with  the  orchestra  or  describe 
his  travels  here  and  abroad.  We  both 
felt— Miss  Coyne  and**  I— that  we 
knew  Stokowski  better  during  these 
teatimes  than  at  any  other  time. 

The  daily  work  during  the*®  winter 
season,  both  for  us  and  for  Stokowski, 
varied  but  little  each  day.  I  arrived 
every  morning  at**  8:45;  the  maid  was 
usually  there  a  few  minutes  ahead  of 
me  to  prepare  the  conductor’s  break¬ 
fast.**  Sometimes  Stokowski  was  down 
in  the  studio  when  I  arrived,  but  more 
often— during  the  concert  season** 
when  the  rehearsals  were  heavy— he 
was  not  up  when  I  got  there. 

I  opened  all  the  mail  (what  quan¬ 
tities  of  it*®  there  were!)  and  looked 
through  the  morning  papers  for  clip¬ 
pings.  If  Stokowski  had  not  come  into 
the  studio  by  that^  time,  I  would 
call  him  on  the  house  telephone  to 
wake  him. 

At  9:15  he  came  down,  always 
dressed  in  lounging**  pajamas.  If  there 
was  anything  important,  he  dictated  a 
reply  over  breakfast.  Then  he  dressed 
promptly  at**  9:45  while  I  called  a 
taxi.  The  minute  the  doorbell  rang  to 
announce  the  taxi’s  arrival,  Stokow¬ 
ski**  would  come  running  down  the 
stairs,  flawlessly  dressed,  stand  in  the 
doorway  a  moment  to  say,  “Good-bye, 
you  children— I’ll**  be  back  for  lunch!” 
and  then  run  down  the  stairs.  He 
would  be  at  rehearsal  for  two-and-a- 
half  hours,  during  which  time  we*® 
found  more  than  enough  work  at  the 
office  to  keep  us  busy. 

Between  one  and  one-thirty,  Sto¬ 
kowski  would  be  back**  from  rehear¬ 
sal  for  lunch.  We  always  knew  it  was 
he  before  the  maid  went  to  the  door 
because  he  held  his  finger**  on  the 
bell  until  someone  answered,  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  long  it  took.  And  he  would 
have  an  amused  twinkle  in  his  eye** 
when  the  door  was  answered— after 
the  bell  had  been  ringing  steadily  for 
perhaps  thirty  seconds. 

I  learned  that  lunchtime*®  was  best 
for  asking  him  any  questions  or  tell¬ 
ing  him  anything  that  had  happened 
during  the  morning.  He®®  would  then 
rest  for  a  few  hours  after  limch;  then 
at  three  o’clock,  the  real  work  of  the 
day  for  me  would  begin—®*  dictation. 

I  can  remember  distinctly  how  nerv- 
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ous  I  was  when  1  took  my  first  dicta¬ 
tion  from  him.  I  needn’t®*  have  been, 
for  he  didn’t  speak  unusually  fast.  He 
did  not,  however,  like  to  repeat.  I 
either  got  what®*  he  said  the  first 
time— or  I  didn’t  get  it  at  alll  How  I 
prayed  that  a  truck  would  not  rumble 
by  the  house  when  he®^  came  to  an 
important  parti  He  always  knew  ex¬ 
actly  what  he  had  said;  a  word  could 
not  be  changed  from  his  original®® 
dictation  that  he  did  not  catch  when 
he  read  the  letter. 

An  amusing  incident  happened  al¬ 
most®*  every  night  when  he  was  sign¬ 
ing  his  letters.  He  had  a  good  deal  of 
personal  mail  from  all  parts  of  the 
world.  Each®'^  person  who  wrote  had 
a  different  nickname  for  him.  Some  of 
them  called  him  “Stokie,”  some 
“Stanislaw”  (his  middle  name),®*  some 
“Sto,”  and  some  “Prince.”  From  time 
to  time  he  would  forget  the  name 
that  each  person  had  for  him.  Often, 
just  as  he  was®®  ready  to  place  his 
characteristic  scrawl  on  the  letter,  he 
would  look  up  at  me  and  say,  “Let’s 
see,  what  does  he**  call  me?”  I  was 
expected  to  remember. 

Stokowski  had  deep  feeling  for 
people  as  well  as  for  music.  One*^ 


CHARLOTTE  AND  DAN 
ROSS 

PART  1 

S  MAE  ADAMS  STEPPED  from 
the  shadowy  entrance  of  the 
oflBce  building  into  the  late  afternoon 
sunshine  of'  the  busy  New  York  street, 
he  came  up  beside  her. 

“You  kept  me  waiting  quite  a  while, 
darling!”  His  voice  had  an  icy*  edge. 
He  led  her  toward  the  comer  cross¬ 
ing.  His  fingers  were  clamped  aiound 
her  arm  so  tightly  that  it  burned  with 
pain.*  And  in  a  tone  filled  with  men¬ 
ace  he  chuckled,  “But  you  knew  I 
just  had  to  see  you.” 

Mae  was  too  startled  to  answer.^ 
She  knew  that  his  hand,  plunged  care¬ 
lessly  into  the  loose  brown  topcoat, 
held  a  gun.  And  he  wouldn’t  hesitate 
to  use®  it.  This  man  was  a  killer. 

The  light  Hashed  green,  and  they 
surged  with  the  crowd.  He  walked 
at  a  swdft  pace,  his  felt  hat  pulled 
well*  down  on  his  forehead.  It  was 
a  simple  camouflage  for  the  lean, 
evil  face. 

“Smile,  honey,”  he  said  suddenly. 
His’  fingers  bit  deeply  into  her  tor¬ 
tured  arm.  She  smiled.  Her  round, 
pretty  features,  drawn  with  pain,  were 


night,  shortly  after  one  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  orchestra  had  passed  away, 

I  had  occasion  to  stop  at  the**  re¬ 
hearsal  theatre.  All  was  dark,  except 
for  the  stage.  Stokowski  was  sitting  on 
a  high  stool  in  front  of  the**  orchestra 
and  was  talking  to  the  men.  He  didn’t 
know,  of  course,  that  anyone  else  was 
listening. 

He  spoke*^  quietly  about  the  young 
man  who  had  died  and  paid  tribute 
to  his  musical  ability.  After  Stokow¬ 
ski*®  had  finished,  he  suggested  that 
they  play  something  in  tribute  to  the 
man’s  memory. 

Never  will  I  forget  how**  beauti¬ 
fully  they  played  Chopin’s  moving 
Funeral  March— the  darkened  empty 
theater,  the  men  playing  in  shirt*’ 
sleeves,  Stokowski  conducting  in  his 
shirt  sleeves,  too.  It  was  a  simple  per¬ 
formance,  with  no  audience,  no  show, 
no**  applause,  no  publicity.  The  Phila¬ 
delphia  Orchestra  was  playing  in 
memory  of  one  of  its  members.*® 

It  was  indeed  a  great  privilege  to 
have  had  the  opportunity  to  be  asso¬ 
ciated  with’*  Stokowski  as  his  secre¬ 
tary.  It  was  a  greater  privilege  to  have 
found  in  him  a  warm  and  sincere 
friend.  (1419) 


somehow  cloaked  in  a*  mechanical 
grimace. 

As  they  passed  a  policeman,  the 
killer  bent  his  head  close  to  hers  in  a 
pretense  of®  intimate  conversation. 
When  they  were  safely  by,  the  killer 
drew  away  again  and  glanced  behind 
him.  He  was  taking**  no  chances,  it 
seemed. 

She  spoke  for  the  first  time,  un¬ 
steadily.  “You’re  hurting  me  terribly. 
I  may  faint.” 

“Not  if"  you’re  smart!”  He  didn’t 
even  bother  to  look  at  her  as  he  spoke. 

It  was  quite  fantastic!  This  —  hap¬ 
pening  on  a*  2  crowded  street!  The 
nausea  of  hysteria  rose  in  her,  and 
the  faces  that  crowded  by  became 
blurred.  How  long**  could  she  keep 
up  with  his  hurried  pace?  Where 
would  these  moments  of  terror  lead? 

She  was  Mae  Adams,  the  good-luck 
girl.  She*<  had  always  believed  in 
four-leaf  clovers,  rabbits’  feet,  lucky 
charms  —  and  if  you  threw  a  coin 
in  the  fountain,  you  would*®  return  to 
Rome.  And  she  had  always  been  lucky 
—  up  until  that  day  a  week  ago,  that 
is.  She  had  been  doomed  since**  that 
moment  when  the  killer  had  brushed 
by  her  in  the  doorway  of  the  office 
after  shooting  poor  Mr.  Grant  to*’ 
death  and  robbing  the  company  pay¬ 


roll.  She  had  been  returning  from  an 
errand  in  the  building  as  he  was  mak¬ 
ing**  his  getaway.  The  evil  eyes  had 
looked  at  her  just  long  enough. 

The  newspapers  had  stressed  the 
fact  that  she  had*®  seen  the  killer. 
There  had  even  been  hints  that  she 
could  identify  him.  So  he  had  come 
for  her. 

He  was  taking**  a  desperate  chance 
by  walking  with  her  in  the  street.  But 
the  city  had  a  short  memory.  He  had 
probably**  counted  on  that.  And 
where  would  the  police  be  less  likely 
to  expect  him  than  on  this  crowded 
street.  Soon  he  would  lead**  her  down 
a  deserted  alley  and  —  she  caught 
her  breath  as  a  familiar  voice  broke 
into  her  frantic  thoughts. 

“Hi,  Mae,”**  and  she  was  faced 
with  smiling,  dark-haired  Beth  Austin. 
The  killer  stopped  and  smiled. 

Beth  studied  the  two  of  them.  “Say, 
I  thought*^  you  two  were  in  a  daze 
or  something!” 

She’s  waiting  for  an  introduction, 
Mae  thought  dully  —  an  introduction 
to*®  death!  “I’m  sorry  —  I  —  ”  Mae 
faltered,  trying  to  think  of  something 
she  could  say  that  would  warn  her 
friend. 

The  killer  addressed**  himself  to 
Beth  with  surprising  charm.  “Mae  has 
a  headache  —  and  on  our  first  date. 
How’s  that  for  a  break?” 

“Really  rough!”*’  Beth  was  obvi¬ 
ously  taken  with  him.  “You’ll  probably 
feel  better  after  a  bit  of  dinner.” 

Mae’s  thoughts  raced.  It**  seemed 
that  there  was  a  way  out.  “Why  don’t 
you  come  with  us,”  she  invited.  “I’m 
sure  my  —  my  — 

“Al— Al  Lane,”  he  broke  in  glibly.*® 
“You  might  as  well  get  the  name. 
You’ll  l)e  seeing  a  lot  of  me.”  The 
hand  holding  the  gun  in  the  coat 
moved  meaningly*®  towards  Mae  as 
he  directed  himself  to  her.  “I’m  afraid 
we  can’t  invite  this  young  lady  to  din¬ 
ner  tonight.**  I’ve  promised  Mother 
that  you’d  be  over.” 

“I  really  couldn’t,  anyway.”  Beth 
gave  an  I-know-you-want-to-**  be- 
alone  smile  and  added,  “I  have  to 
meet  Charlie.” 

Mae  nodded  miserably.  This  small 
talk  seemed  so  moncjtonously**  normal. 
Surely  her  terror  was  just  a  nightmare. 
But  the  grip  on  her  arm  and  the 
killer  at  her  side  made**  her  realize 
that  death  was  near  in  this  seemingly 
casual  moment. 

“See  you  soon,”  Beth  smiled.  In  a 
moment,  Beth*®  had  disappeared  into 
the  crowd.  Mae  began  to  tremble 
uncontrollably  as  he  forced  her  along 
again.  And**  now  the  moment  she 
had  l>een  expecting  arrived.  They 
turned  off  the  busy  main  avenue  and 
into  a  side  street*’  of  small  restaurants 
and  dingy  stores.  (746) 

(To  he  concluded  next  month) 
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FLASH  READING 


TO 

MAKE 

OR 

BREAK 

ROBERTA  G.  PAVLU 

ON  OR  ABOUT  JANUARY  1  of 
each  year,  almost  everyone, 
whether  rich  or  poor,  child  or  adult, 
sportsman^  or  artist,  is  busily  involved 
in  that  annual  event— making  New 
Year’s  resolutions. 

Few  of  us*  .st(^  to  think  why  we 
make  resolutions.  We  simply  go  ahead 
and  resolve  to  give  up  certain  foods, 
get  busy*  on  smne  long-delayed  pro¬ 
ject,  or,  perhaps,  control  an  unruly 
temper. 


Come  the  second  week  in  January 
—♦sometimes  sooner— the  woman  who 
has  resolved  to  go  on  a  strict  diet  is 
found  munching  away  on  a  delicious* 
chocolate;  the  child  who  has  promised 
to  pay  more  attention  to  his  school- 
work  is  spending  less  and  less  time 
with*  his  books  and  more  and  more 
time  in  front  of  the  TV. 

Why,  then,  if  few  of  us  keep  our 
resolutions,  do  we  make*  them  in  the 
first  place? 

One  reason  may  be  that  some 
people  are  bored.  They  are  tired  of 
getting  up  at  the  same  time*  every 
morning,  riding  the  same  train,  and 
going  to  the  same  job.  They  want  a 
change,  and  the  new  year  conven¬ 
iently*  affords  this  opportunity.  How¬ 
ever,  most  people  do  not  have  the 
incentive  to  be  different.  Fw  months'® 
they  do  the  same  things  in  the  same 
way,  never  bothering  to  try  something 
new.  But,  cmne  January  1,  they" 
suddenly  realize  how  restless  they  arc 
and  want  to  do  something  about  it. 
And,  so,  for  a  change,  a  man  will 
take'*  an  earlier  train  to  the  office  so 
that  he  can  enjoy  the  scenery;  a 
secretary  will  resolve  to'*  type  neater 
letters,  both  subconsciously  hewing 


these  small  changes  will  be  the  magic 
wand  to  excitement. 

Pe<^le'*  are  reluctant  to  make 
changes  alone,  but  at  this  time,  all 
their  neighbors  are  making  resolutions 
and  trying'*  new  ways.  Joining  them, 
they  feel  right  in  style. 

With  the  first  few  weeks  of  the 
year  slipping  by,  the  well-meant  re¬ 
solutions,'*  not  bringing  the  desired 
results,  become  boring  and  are  swept 
away  with  the  snow.  People  continue 
in  the  same'*  old  routine. 

Should  we  say  then  that  New  Year’s 
resolutions  are  useless?  Certainly  not. 
They  are  a  part  of  the'*  holiday 
atmosphere  and  ftm.  But  they  can  also 
be  worthwhile.  'The  new  year  pro¬ 
vides  a  time  for  examining  ourselves.'* 
We  can  see  if  there  are  some  changes 
to  be  made  in  our  lives,  if  there  are 
new  goals  to  achieve.  We  can  make*® 
resolutions  that  we  feel  will  bring 
genuine  happiness  to  ourselves  and 
others.  This  kind  of  resolution  is*'  not 
guaranteed  to  be  unbreakable,  but  it 
is  challenging  and  will  not  be  boring. 
(436) 


For  OGA  Tests,  see  page  40 


HOW  TO  TEACH  THE  TRIAL  BALANCE 

(Continued  from  page  24) 

8.  Test  Basic  Understandings 

Basic  understandings  as  opposed  to  rote  memorization 
can  be  easily  tested  by  using  test  questions  similar  to 
the  following: 

Indicate  the  effect  on  the  trial  balance  of  each  error: 

(a)  A  note  for  $500  received  from  a  customer  to  apply 
on  an  account  was  posted  to  the  credit  side  of  the  Notes 
Payable  account. 

(b)  A  check  for  $100  for  payment  of  rent  was  posted 
to  the  credit  side  of  the  Rent  Expense  account. 

(c)  The  debit  balanc'e  in  the  Purchases  account  was 
incorrectly  calculated  to  be  $15,0(X)  instead  of  $14,000. 

9.  Construct  a  Guido  Shoot  for  Locating  Trial 
Balanco  Errors 

Locating  a  trial  balance  error  can  be  an  excellent 
learning  experience.  There  is  a  logical  and  systematic 
way  of  locating  errors.  Students  need  training  in  this 
procedure.  On  the  job  there  will  be  no  teacher’s  key  or 
work  of  other  students  with  which  to  compare.  One 
effective  method  of  training  students  in  error  location 
is  to  duplicate,  distribute,  and  require  students  to  use 
the  illustrated  form  sheet. 

10.  Idantify  Errors  Not  R«v«al«d  by  th*  Trial 
Balanc* 

’There  is  a  tendency  for  students  to  assume  that  if  the 
trial  balance  is  in  balance,  the  records  are  accurate.  Class 
time  needs  to  be  devoted  to  discussing  various  types  of 
errors  iiot  revealed  by  the  trial  balance.  These  errors 
can  be  illustrated  by  placing  on  the  chalk  board  ledger 
accounts  containing  posting  errors  of  the  type  not  re¬ 


vealed  by  the  trial  balance.  'The  students  can  then  see 
that  the  ledger  accounts  can  contain  errors,  yet  the 
trial  balance  be  in  balance. 


Locating  Trial  Balance  Errors 

Instnictions:  Complete  each  step  in  the  order  presented 
until  the  error  has  been  located.  Place  a  check 
mark  in  the  space  provided  as  each  step  is  com¬ 
pleted. 

Step  Check  here 

1.  Re-add  both  trial  balance  columns.  _ 

2.  Compare  the  balance  in  each  ledger  ac¬ 
count  against  the  balance  shown  on  the 

trial  balance.  _ 

3.  Verify  the  balance  in  each  ledger  account 
by: 

(a)  re-adding  the  debits  and  credits. 

(b)  checking  the  subtraction  to  determine 

the  account  balance.  _ 

4.  Determine  the  difference  between  the  two 
totals  of  the  trial  balance. 

(a)  Search  through  all  the  ledger  accounts 
and  journals  for  an  entry  of  the  difference 
amount. 

(b)  If  the  difference  is  $.01,  $.10,  $1.00, 

$10,  $100,  $1,000,  carefully  recheck  all  ad¬ 
ditions  and  subtractions.  _ 

5.  Divide  the  trial  balance  difference  by  two. 

Search  the  ledger  accounts  and  journals  for 

an  entry  of  that  amount.  _ 

6.  Divide  the  trial  balance  difference  by  9.  If 

divisible  by  9,  look  for  a  transposed  figure.  _ 

7.  Check  all  the  postings  back  to  the  journal.  _ 
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BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 
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Professional 
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N«w  Plan  for  Toachars'  Pay 

.  .  .  was  proposed  to  the  Cleveland  Board  of  Education  re¬ 
cently.  The  plan  is  said  to  be  the  first  long-range  ap¬ 
proach  to  encouraging  career  teachers  in  the  public  school 
system.  The  proposed  salary  schedule  is  designed  to  en¬ 
courage  teachers  to  continue  their  professional  training 
programs.  It  provides  for  higher  salary  levels  over  a 
longer  period  of  time.  Under  the  present  schedule  ceilings 
are  lower  and  reached  after  a  shorter  period. 

The  group  which  made  the  recommendations,  after  five 
months  of  study,  found  that  "two-thirds  of  the  turnover  in 
teachers  occurs  within  the  first  five  years  after  a  teacher 
Joins  the  Cleveland  system."  The  new  salary  schedule  "pro¬ 
vides  for  less  frequent  'automatic'  increases,"  the  report 
siumnarlzes.  "However,  it  provides  a  greater  opportunity 
for  career  teachers  to  improve  their  salaries  through  at¬ 
tainment  of  academic  training  as  well  as  teaching  experi¬ 
ence." 

The  new  schedule  would  increase  maxlmiun  salaries,  and 
provide  for  biennial,  instead  of  annual,  increases.  The 
study  group  felt,  however,  that  "no  advantage  is  to  be 
gained  in  continued  emphasis  on  starting  salaries,  which 
already  are  good  as  compared  to  those  offered  by  industry 
and  other  school  systems." 

Teachers  Wanted  Overseas 

...  by  the  International  Voluntary  Services.  This  non¬ 
profit  group  represents  the  Catholic  and  thirteen  Protes¬ 
tant  denominations  in  America.  It  is  looking  for  experi¬ 
enced  M.A.  and  M.S.  teachers  in  such  fields  as  economics, 
sciences,  English,  library  science,  etc.,  for  appointments 
to  posts  in  the  Middle  and  Far  East.  Newly-created  coun¬ 
tries  in  these  areas  are  looking  for  English-speaking 
teachers  for  their  provincial  colleges.  A  minimum  two-year 
contract  is  offered.  For  further  information  write  to  In¬ 
ternational  Voluntary  Services,  1930  Columbia  Road,  N.W., 
Washington  9,  D.C. 

Educational  Philosophy 

...  of  1,500  secondary  school  teachers  was  surveyed  by 
the  NEA  Research  Division.  Teachers  were  asked  to  classify 
themselves  as  to  general  philosophy  of  .education.  Five 
per  cent  replied  they  were  progressive;  7%  traditional; 
31%  that  they  were  partly  both,  but  leaned  toward  the  pro¬ 
gressive  ;  52%  that  they  were  partly  both  but  leaned  toward 
the  traditional.  The  remaining  5%  weren't  sure  how  they 
felt. 


PEOPLE 


•  Jordan  Hale,  chairman  of  the  de¬ 
partment  of  business  education  at 
Girls  High  School,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
received  his  Ph.D.  degree  from  New 
York  University  recently.  His  disser¬ 
tation,  “A  Factor  Analysis  of  Short¬ 
hand  Transcription  Ability,”  was 
written  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
John  J.  Kinsella. 

Doctor  Hale  is  a  member  of  Phi 
Delta  Kappa,  and  has  contributed 
several  articles  to  BEW. 

•  Lester  C.  Gabel  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  director  of  business  educa¬ 
tion  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa.  He  was 
formerly  co-ordinator  of  the  city’s 
adult  distributive  education  program. 

Mr.  Gabel  is  a  graduate  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Business  and 
received  his  M.S.  in  business  from 
Drake  University.  He  has  l)een  a 
high  school  principal  and  a  business 
teacher. 

•  William  H.  Gadugan,  director  of 
courses  in  business  education  at  the 
School  of  Education,  Duquesne  Uni¬ 
versity,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  received  his 


William  H.  Caducan 


Ed.D.  degree  from  the  University  of 
Pittsburgh.  The  title  of  his  dissertation 
was  “An  Analysis  of  Economic  Geog¬ 
raphy  Textbooks  from  1891  through 
1956.” 

Doctor  Gadugan  was  formerly  di- 
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rector  of  typewriting  at  the  Naval 
Training  School,  Bedford  Springs,  Pa. 
He  has  also  been  a  high  school  busi¬ 
ness  teacher. 

He  is  a  member  of  NEA,  UBEA,  Pi 
Omega  Pi,  and  the  Tri-State  BEA. 

a  Bernard  Corbman  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  chairman  of  the  Department 
of  Business  Technology,  Bronx  Com¬ 
munity  College,  New  York,  effective 
February  1. 

Doctor  Corbman  is  presently  an  as¬ 
sociate  professor  at  New  York  City 
Community  College. 

•  Mina  M.  Johnson  received  her 
Ph.D.  degree  in  August  from  the  State 
University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City.  Her 
dissertation  presented  "a  critical 
analysis  of  the  contents  of  published 
practice  sets  for  correspondence  filing 
used  in  college  teaching,  with  particu¬ 
lar  reference  to  Bling  rules  used  in 
offices.” 

Miss  Johnson  is  an  associate  pro¬ 
fessor  of  business  education  at  Ball 
State  Teachers  College,  Muncie, 
Indiana.  She  has  also  taught  at  the 
Senior  High  School,  Galesburg,  Illi¬ 
nois;  Indiana  University;  and  the 
State  University  of  Iowa. 

•  Floyd  and  Doris  Crank  have 
transferred  their  operations  from 
Champaign  to  DeKalb,  Illinois.  Floyd 
Crank,  formerly  at  the  University  of 
Illinois,  has  joined  Northern  Illinois 
State  College  as  head  of  the  secre¬ 
tarial  division  of  the  business-educa¬ 
tion  department. 

Doris  Crank  will  develop  a  guid¬ 
ance  program  for  the  public  junior 
high  schools  of  DeKalb.  She  formerly 
taught  business  education  at  Cham¬ 
paign  Senior  High  School. 

a  Donald  J.  Tate  has  been  appointed 
chairman  of  the  department  of  busi¬ 
ness  education  and  office  administra¬ 
tion  at  Arizona  State  University, 
Tempe.  Doctor  Tate  was  formerly 
American  co-director.  Commercial 
Teacher  Training  College,  Ankara, 
Turkey,  He  has  also  been  department¬ 
al  chairman  at  Texas  Technological 
College,  Lubbock. 

•  Mrs.  Helena  Wesser  Hilleary, 
received  her  Ed.  D.  degree  from  the 
University  of  Southern  California,  Los 
Angeles.  Her  dissertation  was  en¬ 
titled  “An  Experimental  Investi,^ation 
Concerning  Class  Size.”  Its  purpose 
was  to  determine  whether  class  size 
was  a  critical  variable  in  the  efiBciency 
of  learning  in  beginning  shorthand. 

Doctor  Hilleary  is  an  instructor  and 
counselor  at  Los  Angeles  Junior  Col¬ 
lege  of  Business.  She  is  president  of 
the  Los  Angeles  section  of  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  BEA  and  a  past  president  of 


Psi  chapter.  Delta  Pi  Epsilon.  She  has 
also  been  supervisor  of  work-experi¬ 
ence  programs  in  her  home  state  of 
Illinois. 


GROUPS 


•  EBTA  will  hold  its  sixty-second 
annual  convention  March  26-28  at  the 
Ambassador  Hotel,  Atlantic  City,  New 
Jersey.  Committee  chairmen  who  will 
assist  the  executive  board  in  conven¬ 
tion  arrangements  are: 

Program  director,  Helen  Cioffi, 
Delaware  Township  High  School  Mer- 
chantville.  New  Jersey;  co-chainnen 
of  exhibits,  Theodore  N.  LaMonte, 
New  York  City  Public  Schools,  and 
Arthur  H.  Rubin,  Patrick  Henry  Junior 
High  School,  New  York;  membership 
chairman,  Raymond  F.  Brecker,  Board 
of  Education,  Buffalo,  New  York; 
general  chairman  of  local  committees, 
Thomas  Sullivan,  Atlantic  City  High 
School;  and  public-relations  chairman, 
Anne  M.  Hogan,  Putnam  (Connecti¬ 
cut)  High  School. 

a  The  National  Association  for  Busi¬ 
ness  Teacher  Education  will  hold  its 
annual  convention  on  February  12, 
13,  and  14  at  the  Conrad  Hilton 
Hotel  in  Chicago.  The  theme  of  the 
meeting  will  be  “Creativity  in  Busi¬ 
ness  Teacher  Education— A  Prospec¬ 
tus.” 

The  program  will  emphasize  five 
important  areas  in  business  teacher 
education:  (1)  The  improvement  of 
instruction,  (2)  Administrative  prob¬ 
lems,  (3)  Counseling,  (4)  Student 
teacher  supervision,  and  (5)  Profes¬ 
sional  methods  courses. 

#  The  American  Business  Writing 
Association  will  hold  its  annual  meet¬ 
ing  on  December  29  and  30,  at  the 
Hotel  Ambassador,  Chicago. 

Speakers  will  include  Fairfax  M. 
Cone,  of  Foote,  Cone  and  Belding; 
Richard  S.  Claire,  Arthur  Andersen 
&  Co.;  Robert  E.  Johnson,  United  Air 
Lines;  Carl  Muhlenbruch,  Educational 
&  Technical  Consultants,  Inc.;  and 
Thyra  Vickery,  Chicago  Wilson  Jun¬ 
ior  College. 

New  Officers  Elected 

a  The  North  Dakota  Education 
Association  elected  Alta  Johnson, 
Riverdale,  president  and  George 
Barron,  Jamestown,  vice  president  at 
its  meeting  in  Fargo  in  October. 

a  The  Utah  Business  Teachers 
Association  elected  the  following  of¬ 
ficers  for  1958-59:  Iris  Irons,  L.D.S. 
Business  College,  Salt  Lake  City, 
president;  Noma  Allen,  East  High 
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School,  Salt  Lake  City,  vice  president 
representing  high  schools;  Russell 
Stansfield,  Brigham  Young  University, 
Provo,  vice  president  representing 
colleges;  and  Sr.  M.  Gabriel,  St. 
Mary-of-the-Wasatch,  Salt  Lake  City, 
treasurer. 

•  The  Minnesota  Business  Educa¬ 
tion  Association  held  its  annual  con¬ 
vention  October  22-24  in  Minneapolis. 
New  officers  elected  were:  Morgan  I. 
Thomas,  Mankato  State  Teachers 
College,  president;  Marcella  Ham¬ 
mer,  Edison  High  School,  Minne¬ 
apolis,  vice  president;  Gladys  Mays, 
Harding  High  School,  St.  Paul,  sec¬ 
retary;  and  Mary  Libera,  Alexandria 
High  School,  treasurer. 

•  The  West  Virginia  Business  Edu¬ 
cation  Association  held  its  State  Meet¬ 
ing  at  Charleston  and  elected  the 
following  officers:  Dr.  Lloyd  Arm- 
brister.  Concord  College,  Athens, 
president;  Mrs.  Louise  Manson,  Kem- 
ball  High  School,  first  vice  president; 
Mary  Virginia  Slack,  C.  &  P.  Tele¬ 
phone  Co.,  second  vice  president; 
and  Betty  Booth,  Morgantown  High 
School,  secretary-treasurer. 

•  The  Wyoming  Business  Educa¬ 
tion  Association  met  in  Cheyenne  in 
October.  Elected  as  new  officers 
were:  David  Gillespie,  Senior  High 
School,  Cheyenne,  president;  Bar¬ 
bara  Rainey,  Rock  Springs  High 
School,  vice  president;  and  James 
Zancanella,  University  High  School, 
Laramie,  secretary-treasurer. 

•  The  West  Texas  Business  Teach¬ 
ers  Association  held  its  annual  meeting 
in  Amarillo.  Elected  were  Dr.  William 
R.  Pasewark,  Texas  Technological  Col¬ 
lege,  Lubbock,  president;  Fannie 
Reeves,  Midland  High  School,  vice 
president;  and  Mrs.  Faye  Rampley, 
Silverton  High  School,  secretary. 

•  The  Iowa  Business  Education 
Association  elected  the  following  offi¬ 
cers  at  its  meeting  in  Des  Moines:  Dr. 
Norman  F.  Kallaus,  State  University 
of  Iowa,  Iowa  City,  president;  Paul 
Phillips,  Eagle  Grove,  vice  president; 
Sister  Mary  Immaculata,  Mount 
Mercy  College,  Cedar  Rapids,  secre¬ 
tary;  and  Glen  Wiebke,  Sumner, 
treasurer. 

•  The  Alpha  Delta  Chapter  of 
Delta  Pi  Epsilon  held  its  fall  meet¬ 
ing  at  Kansas  State  Teachers  College, 
Emporia.  New  officers  elected  for  the 
coming  year  were:  Elva  Gillett,  Ulys¬ 
ses  High  School,  president;  Audrey 
Loomis,  Americus  High  School,  vice 
president;  and  John  Smith,  Budget 
Analyst,  Kansas  Slate  Budget  Office, 
treasiu’er. 


SEMCO'S  AU 


ADJUSTABLE  TYPING  TABLES 


NO.  101 
TYPING 
TAtlE 


NO.  103 
DROP-LEAF 
STAND 


UNCONDITIONALLY 


GUARANTEED 


HEAVY  GAUGE  STEEL  •  MODERN  DESIGN 

ADJUSTABLE  •  GUARANTEED 

NON-CHIP  FINISH  •  AMERICA'S  BIGGEST  VALUE 


Arm-*tr*(ch«t! 


Research  has  proven  that  BOTH  the  chair  and  table  should 
be  adjusted  to  fit  the  individual.  Semco  has  spent  many  years 
in  the  study  and  development  of  these  new  products  .  .  . 
and  now  they  qo  one  step  further  and  UNCONDITIONALLY 
GUARANTEE  them.  They  are  America's  biggest  value  because 
you  cannot  match  their  performance  and  durability.  You  owe 
it  to  yourself  to  look  into  and  buy  Semco  productsi 


Write  for  the  new  catalogue 


today! 


SEMCO  SALES 

Pinellas  International  Airport 
St.  Petersburg,  Florida 


Notv  is  the  time  .  .  . 

to  send  in  fifteen  or  more  subscrip¬ 
tions  to  TODAY’S  SECRETARY  and 
receive  free  desk  copies  for  yourself. 
(Special  student  rate  for  six  issues  is 
11.25  beginning  with  January,  1959.) 

to  take  advantage  of  the  special  com¬ 
bination  offer  for  a  year’s  subscrip¬ 
tion  to  both  TODAY’S  SECRETARY 
and  BUSINESS  EDUCATION 
WORLD— only  $4.95. 

TODAY’S  SECRETARY 

330  West  42nd  Street 
New  York  36,  New  York 


CUT-OUT  LETTERS 

OF  DURABLE  COLORED  CARDBOARD 
$1  par  set.  2"  capitals — 180  letters  and 
numbers  per  set;  1H*  manuscript — 240 
letters  per  set.  Red,  black,  white,  green, 
yellow,  and  blue.  Only  one  color  and  tise 
per  set.  Reusable  adhesive.  $1  per  pack. 
Order  by  mail  or  write  for  free  samples. 
SatMoctlon  gu0rai»t00d 

MUTUAL  AIDS,  Dept  51 
IMe  HillhurW  Ave.,  Let  Ane«Ut  37,  Calil. 
(  )  Enclosed  is  a  check  or  cash  for  $  . . . 
(  )  Please  send  CO.D. 

Undfseor*  (ets  d0$lr0d 

Name _ _ _ 

Address _ 

City _ State _ 


HAVE  SHORTHAND 
CAN  TRANSCRIBE 

I  can  tranKhbc  FORKNER  ALPHABET 

SHORTHAND  rapidly  and  accurately — 

*  Because  I  do  not  need  to  depend  upon 
context.  Almost  every  word  it  written 
with  a  different  outline  and  there  arc 
very  few  brief  forms.  I  do  not  have  to 
“guess"  what  my  outlines  stand  for. 

*  Because  the  few  shorthand  symbols  com¬ 
bined  with  letters  of  the  alphabet  give  me 
a  high  “taking"  rate  and  tha  longhand 
letters  jump  out  at  me  and  I  can  read 
my  notes  as  fast  as  I  can  type. 

*  Because  my  teacher  was  able  to  spend  a 
great  deal  of  time  in  English  and  other 
transcribing  skills.  I  learned  FORKNER 
ALPHABET  SHORTHAND  quickly  —  no 
long  list  of  confusing  brief  forms  and 
strange  symbols  to  memorize. 

Send  the  coupon  today  for  information 
about  how  FORKNER  ALPHABET 
SHORTHAND  will  moot  tho  needs  of 
your  day  and  ovanlnp  itudants. 

FORKNER  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

106  Morningsidt  Drive 
New  York  27,  New  York 


Please  send  me  your  FREE  materials  in¬ 
cluding:  Sample  lessons,  Instructor's  Guide 
to  Learning  FORKNER  ALPHABET  SHORT- 
HAND,  Statements  from  Users  of  the  Sys¬ 
tem,  and  information  about  the  FREE  home- 
study  course  for  teachers. 

Name  .  ...  . 

School  . 

Street  . 

City  .  Zone 

State  . 


JANUARY,  1959 
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WINNING  TEAM  of  the  National 
Gregg  Shorthand  Contest  is  from 
Bloomsburg  (Pa.)  State  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege.  They  are  here  flanked  by  their 
instructor,  Prof.  Walter  Rygiel  (stand¬ 
ing,  r),  and  the  director  of  the 
business-education  department.  Dr. 
Thomas  B.  Martin,  (standing,  I).  This 
is  the  third  consecutive  year  that 
students  from  this  school  have  won 
first  prize  in  the  contest  sponsored 
by  the  Esterbrook  Pen  Co. 


camera 

eye 


CALIFORNIA  BEA  officers  for  1958-59  are 
(I  to  r):  Louis  Gentile,  Chaffey  College, 
Ontario,  president;  Hope  Powell,  Los  An¬ 
geles  Junior  College,  secretary:  Dr.  Fred 
Cook,  Stanford,  vice  president;  Lyn  Straub, 
San  Diego  State,  treasurer;  and  Howbert 
Bonnett,  Sacramento  Junior  College,  his¬ 
torian. 


NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  and  Council 
of  Business  Schools  presented  its  Dis¬ 
tinguished  Service  Award  to  Robert  E. 
Slaughter  (r),  vice-president  and  general 
manager  of  the  Gregg  Publishing  Division, 
McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.  The  presentation 
was  made  by  Hugh  T.  Barnes  (I),  treasurer 
of  NACBS  at  its  convention  in  St.  Louis. 


TYPING  CLINIC  was  conducted  at  the 
State  University  Agricultural  and  Technical 
Institute,  Alfred,  N.Y.,  by  Thelma  Hedberg 
of  IBM.  Twenty-one  area  typing  teachers 
attended  the  clinic,  which  was  organized 
by  the  Institute's  secretarial  science  de¬ 
partment. 
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Quick,  easy— practical!  Interchangeable  carriages,  in  seven 
sizes— from  10"  to  55"— means  one  Olympia  can  do  the  work  of 
several  machines.  Just  one  of  the  big  reasons  why  Olympia’s 
the  world’s  finest  typewriter  to  do  business  with. 

You’ll  find  Olympia  equipped  with  every  worthwhile  feature 
for  easier,  faster,  finer  typing.  Precision-built  for  quiet, 
consistent,  trouble-free  performance . . .  year  after  year. 

Put  one  to  the  test  in  your  office— see  what  Olympia  can  do 
—before  you  decide  on  any  other  typewriter.  : , 


for  typing  perfection 

Nat/on  wide  sales  and  service— 
through  authorized  Olympia  dealers. 


WRITES  BEST  OE  All  .  . 
BECAUSE  IT  S  BUIIT  BEST  OE  All 


OLVM^IA  DIVISION,  INTKR'CONTININTAL  TRADIN*  corporation.  RO  WIRT  RTRIIT.  NIW  YORK  R.  N.  T. 


Write  For  A  Free  Demonstration  Trial  Today! 


OLYMPIA  Typowrittr  Dlvldon 
lntRr.Contintntal  Tradlnt  Corp. 

90  WRRt  StrtRt,  Now  YoiV  6,  Ntw  York  BE-1 

GtntUmtn: 

—  Vm  int«r«ited  in  a  /r«*  “on-th$-joh"  dtmon- 
Btration  trial  of  your  Olympia  proeioion-built 
typowrittr. 

—  Pleatt  tend  mt  your  free,  faet-fllled  illut' 
trated  brochure. 

NAME _ 

COMPANY _ 

STREET _ 

CITY _ ZONE _ STATE _ 
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TronMnit  Slid**/  Sound  on  TV 

The  automatic  Picture  and  Sound 
Generator  (Model  1150)  has  been 
developed  to  transmit  pictures  from 
35  min.  slides— with  simultaneous 
sound— to  any  number  of  television  re¬ 
ceivers  on  a  closed-circuit  TV  chan¬ 
nel.  Any  of  five  channels  (2  to  6) 
may  be  used  for  this  closed-circuit 
telecasting,  or  “programs”  may  be  in¬ 
terjected  between  regular  TV  station 
broadcast  programs.  Slides  may  be 
made  inexpensively  on  new  Polaroid 
film. 

I'he  slide  changer  handles  up  to 
28  standard  2x2  glass  slides.  It  may 
be  set  for  automatic,  manual,  or  re¬ 
mote-controlled  operation.  The  audio 
controls  permit  use  of  tape,  a  tuner, 
or  a  microphone,  with  switching  from 
one  source  to  another. 

The  machine  is  10\4  by  25  by  16% 
inches.  The  net  price  is  $895.  For 
further  information,  write  to  B&K 
Manufacturing  Company,  3726  North 
Southport  Avenue,  Chicago  13. 


Sound  Filmstrip  Proi*ctor 

The  DuKane  Corp.,  St.  Charles, 
Illinois,  has  announced  a  new  model 
of  its  Micromatic  sound  slidefilm  pro¬ 
jector.  The  machine  is  a  combination 
filmstrip  projector  and  record  player, 
which,  the  company  says,  automatic¬ 
ally  synchronizes  pictures  and  sound 
without  attention  from  the  operator. 

The  new  model  features  a  plug-in 
cartridge  with  two  needles  (one  is 


OGA  MEMBERSHIP  TEST 

Fixing  th*  Blame 

An  important  question  for  us  to 
consider  before  we  go  blaming  other 
people  for  our  disappointments^  is 
how  much  we  ourselves  contributed 
to  our  failure.  Did  we  take  advantage 
of  chances  thrust  our  way?  Perhaps^ 
a  certain  amount  of  blame  can  be 
placed  on  selected  factors,  but  do  not 
think  that  we  can  essentially  settle-’ 
the  blame  for  our  lack  of  vision  and 
wisdom  on  anything  except  our  own 
failure  of  strength  and  character.^ 
Can  we  satisfy  that  yearning  for 
greater  recognition  and  success  by 
showing  where  others  have  delayed 
or®  stopped  our  progress?  In  the  com¬ 
mon  language  of  the  street,  we  must 
not  “pass  the  buck.”  Our  stars  may  or 
may  not  have  anything*  to  do  with  it, 
but  this  we  know:  If  we  work  with 
diligence  and  purpose,  we  will  ac¬ 
complish  something.  (139) 


Lightweight  Sound  Projector 

A  16mm  sound  projector  that 
weighs  less  than  30  pounds  is  made 
by  Technical  Service,  Inc.  Called  the 
Teclite,  it  includes  a  detachable  8-inch 
speaker  and  a  15-watt  A.C.-D.C.  am¬ 
plifier.  Dimensions  of  the  case  are 
14  by  11%  by  13  inches. 

For  further  information  write  to  the 
tximpany  at  30865  Five  Mile  Road, 
Livonia,  Mich. 


spare),  a  printed-circuit  amplifier  and 
a  “stubby”  lamp  that  is  said  to  im¬ 
prove  air  circulation.  The  case  of  the 
machine  is  6%  inches  wide  at  the  top. 


Brighter  Projection  Lamps 

Three  new  General  Electric  lamps 
for  movie  and  slide  projectors  have 
l>een  announced.  The  lamps  have 
built-in  mirrors,  which,  the  company 
•lays,  “will  cut  cost  of  future  projec¬ 
tors  by  reducing  the  need  for  sepa¬ 
rate  reflecting  surfaces  and  light 
collection  lenses.”  They  can  also  be 
used  in  many  current  projectors. 
According  to  GE,  one  of  the  500-watt 
lamps  will  deliver  more  light  than  a 
conventional  750-watt  8mm  projec¬ 
tion  lamp. 

New  Products  at  a  Glance 

•  A  brochure  giving  prices  and 
descriptions  of  various  kinds  of  pro¬ 
jection  screens  is  available  from  the 
Radiant  Mfg.  Corp.  Included  is  a 
chart  to  help  determine  the  best 
screen  size  for  particular  uses.  Write 
to  Bernard  Pilchen,  Marketing  Man¬ 
ager  at  the  company,  P.O.  Box  5640, 
Chicago  80. 

•  Victor  Adding  Machine  Co.  has 
announced  a  new  model  adder  that 
can  be  easily  converted  to  a  price¬ 
marking  machine.  The  Add-N-Mark 
is  said  to  cost  only  slightly  more  than 
the  standard  small  adding  machines. 


Large  Mai  Stopciocks 

Stopciocks  witli  faces  4  and  8 
inches  in  diameter  are  offered  by  the 
Andrew  Technical  Supply  Co.  The 
clocks  operate  and  read  exactly  the 
same  as  stopwatches  and  have  48- 
hour  spring-wound  movements. 

Several  models  are  available,  cali¬ 


JUNIOR  OGA  TEST 

The  Miser 

A  miser  sold  all  that  he  had  and 
turned  it  into  a  great  lump  of  gold, 
which  he  hid  in  a  hole  in  the  ground 
and’  went  many  times  to  visit.  This 
aroused  the  notice  of  one  of  his  work¬ 
men,  who,  thinking  there  might  be 
gold  hidden*  in  the  place,  stole  away 
one  evening  to  try  to  find  it. 

When  the  miser  returned  and  found 
the  hole  empty,  he  wept®  and  tore 
his  hair  in  great  grief.  A  neighbor  who 
saw  him  weeping  and  learned  the 
cause  of  it,  said:  “Fret  not,  but  take  a 
stone’  and  put  it  in  the  same  place 
and  think  that  it  is  a  lump  of  gold;  for 
as  it  was  not  meant  to  be  used,  the 
one  will®  do  you  as  much  good  as  the 
other.”  (106) 


brated  in  either  minutes  or  seconds. 
The  company  is  at  7068  North  Clark 
St.,  Chicago  26. 
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LOW  COST 


PLANS* 


Only  th»  SoundScrlbnr  Omen  Disc 
Is  33Vs  RPM ...prscUcs  discs plsy- 
Mbls  on  most  horns  phonogrmphs. 


Today’s  fully  prepared  secretarial  student  needs  training  in  modern 
machine  transcription  as  well  as  in  shorthand.  The  SoundScriber 
Corporation  Educational  Department  now  makes  the  most  modern  and 
complete  course  available  to  you  at  less  than  $3.00  a  week.  No  need  to 
wait  for  budget  appropriations ...  no  need  for  large,  initial  expenditures. 


SoundScriber’s  flexible,  low-cost  system  incorporates  all  the  elements 
you’ll  need  for  a  complete  educational  job.  it  projects  your  students 
into  real  office  situations  with  on-the-job  training . . .  gives  your  stu¬ 
dents  practice  in  all  the  skills  today’s  secretary  must  master. 


*1.  Rental  Plan 

2.  Rental  with  Purchase  Option 

3.  Special  Purchase  Plan 

Course  includes  latest  model  transcriber  with 
SoundScriber’s  exclusive  TV  mirror,  special 
training  discs  and  storage  file,  student’s  text  and 
workbooks,  teacher’s  manual,  additional  teaching 
aids  and  bi-monthly  Educational  News  Letters. 


Please  send  me  more  j  jHE  SOUNDSCRIBER  CORPORATION  ^ 
information  about  |  6  Middletown  Avenue  •  North  Haven,  Connecticut 

SoundScriber’s  new,  j  school 

low-cost  Modern  I  Name _  _ 

Machine  Transcription  _ _ 

Course. 


TODAY’S  MOST  A  ITTOI  C  E  D  DICTATING  SYSTEM 


1959  Golden -Touch  Electric  — by  underwood 


New  “Floating  Keyboard” 
helps  stop  typing  strain  I 


Much  typing  strain  comes  from  holding  hands 
up  at  the  keys.  This  Floating  Keyboard  is 
sloped  to  reduce  fatigue.  It  keeps  keys  low, 
brings  them  close,  centers  controls.  There’s 
less  hand-travel  than  on  any  other  keyboard. 


You  choose  your  own  type  style  with  the  new 
Golden -Touch  Documentor.*  Keys  are  cup¬ 
shaped  for  easier  electric  touch.  Impression  con¬ 
trol  insures  print-perfect  copy— sharp  carbons. 
Symbols  (  +  =  !°)  add  versatility.  Try  it  soon! 


An  Underwood  trade  mark 


FOR  A 

DEMONSTRATION 


MASTERS  YOUR  PAPERWORK 


IMMEDIATE  SAVINGS! 


New  Keyboard  Slope  Eases  Typing 
Simple  Reverse  Tab  Soves  Motion 
Compact  Controls  Save  Time 
2  Carriage  Return  Bars  Cut  Effort 
Instant  Shift  Speeds  Typing 


CHOOSE  ONE  OF  8  PANEL  COLORS  I 


